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ABSTRACT 

The 1982 and 1985 Survey of Public Participation in 
the Arts (SPPA) produced a national audience profile for classical 
ballet and explored factors that predispose participation in this art 
form. This monograph analyzed data from these surveys in terms of: 
(1) audience size and composition for live ballet performances; (2) 
television's role in exposing the public to ballet; (3) childhood 
socialization experiences that tend to encourage adult participation; 
(4) music preferences as they relate to ballet; and (5) ballet 
audience growth potential and factors that inhibit it. Findings 
indicated that 20 percent of the adult population participate in 
ballet by attending live performances, watching it on television, or 
dancing in a public performance. People most likely to attend ballet 
performances are: (1) women; (2) between 25 and 44 years old; (3) 
living in single-person households; (4) college educated; (5) living 
in households annually earning more than $25,000; (6) living in or 
near an urban area; and (7) in professional occupations or full-time 
students. Recommendations focus on the importance of childhood arts 
education, strategies dance companies might use to promote 
performances, and the need for ballet to be produced on television. 
Niunerous data tables and the SPPA questionnaire are included. 
(JHP) 
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Executive Suinmary 



In 1982 and again in 1985, the Survey of Public Participation in the 
Arts, conceived and funded by the National Endowment for the Arts, produced 
an extensive profile of the national audience for classical ballet, and 
explored a variety of factors that predispose participation in this art 
form. 

This monograph, prepared for the Endowment 's Research Division, 
analyzes and discusses these survey data, emphasizing findings with 
practical significance to policymakers, arts educators, dance organizations, 
cultural broadcasters, and others committed to furthering the growth of 
public involvement in classical ballet. It is also intended to help alert 
arts researchers to the availability and richness of this new source of data 
on the dynamics of the ballet audience. 

Major findings reveal clear patterns in the types of people drawn to 
the ballet audience, the role cf television in addressing the public's 
appetite for ballet, the influence of childhood experiences in shaping adult 
interest in this art form, and the types of new audience members most likely 
to be added to the current audience. Among the findings reported in detail 
in this monograph are the following: 

o About 20% of the adult population nationwide participated in 
classical ballet "last year** by one of three means: attending 
a live performance, watching ballet on television, or dancing 
themselves in a public performance. Four percent of all adults 
attended a live performance last year, 15% watched ballet on 
television, and one-tenth of one percent of all adults were 
performers in a public ballet performance. 

o Certain types of people are more likely than others to attend 
live ballet performances. Such people are most likely to be: 
women, between 25 and AA years of age, living in single-person 
households, at least college educated, living in households 
with $25,000 or more in income, living near an urban area, and 
to have a professional occupation or be a student full time. 
Additionally, people who attend live ballet performances can be 
characterized as more likely to attend other arts activities 
as well. Ballet attenders are three times more likely than the 
general public to attend a classical music concert, a jazz 
performance, an opera, musical or play, or to visit an art 
museum or gallery. 

o Televised ballet perfoimances reach four times as many adults 
in a given year as live performances. This reach translates to 
26 million viewers of televised ballet performances, compared 
to roughly 7 million people attending live performances in the 
same year. Not only does television reach more people, it also 
reaches the types of people generally underrepresented in the 
audiences for live ballet performances: the very old, minorities, 
low income groups, people living outside urban areas, the less 
educated and the retired are especially likely to get most of 
their exposure to ballet through television. 



o Having taken arts lessons or classes i as well as having had 
parents who exposed their children to arts activities in the 
home are related to an increased likelihood that an individual 
will attend ballet performances or watch them on television as 
an adult. Generally, the more different types of such experi-' 
ences an adult has had from childhood on, the more likely (s)he 
is to view ballet performances as an adult. More specifically, 
exposure to ballet lessons appears to be a powerful factor in 
predisposing live or television exposure to ballet performances, 
with former ballet students at least four times more likely to 
attend live performances than the average adult is, and three 
times more likely to watch ballet performances on television, 

o The growth potential for live ballet audiences is supported by 
the findings that large numbers of adults not now attending live 
ballet performances are nonetheless interested in doing so. For 
every adult currently attending live ballet performances, there 
are three more people interested in attending too. The most 
common reasons why people who want to attend say they can't 
include: cost, availability of performances, and the distance 
required to travel to a performance. 

The monograph concludes with recommendation on how these data might 
prove useful to those committed to building the audience for classical 
ballet. Recommendations focus on the importance of childhood arts 
education- -both at home and in formal instruction, strategies dance 
companies might use to promote their performances, and the need for 
continued production and broadcast of television programs on classical 
ballet. 



Section 1: Introduction 



This monograph, as requested by the Research Division of the National 
Endowment for the Arts (NEA), explores in depth the data on adult 
participation in classical ballet collected in the Survey of Public 
Participation in the Arts (SPPA). 

The SPPA, first conducted in 1982 and repeated in 1985, is perhaps the 
largest survey to date on the cultural activities of the American adult 
population. Conceived, funded and managed by the Endowment and conducted by 
the University of Maryland's Survey Research Center and the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, its overall objectives were: 

1) to establish benchmark estimates of the current levels of public 
participation in eight major art forms: classical music, jazz, opera, 
ballet, musicals, plays, visual arts and literature; 

2) to track changes in these levels of participation over time through 
repetitions of the survey every few years; 

3) to characterize and compare the audiences for these art fonns and to 
identify the kinds of adults more likely, and the kinds of adults less 
likely to participate in each art form; and 

4) to explore factors which affect both levels of participation and the 
types of people who participate in arts activities. 

As designed, conducted and reported in other docximents, the SPPA 
provides a wealth of information across eight art forms. Some of this 
information concerns subjects like: the background characteristics of 
people who participate in arts activities, exposure to the arts through mass 
media, childhood socialization experiences which encourage adult 
participation, recreational activities related to arts participation, 
interest in arts participation and factors that inhibit it, and public music 
preferences as they relate to arts participation. 

Recognizing that people primarily concerned about classical ballet 
might prefer a more focused report on this one art form, the Research 
Division commissioned a monograph to synthesize the ballet-related data from 
both SPPA waves, and to extend the analysis of these data beyond that 
already done in the larger SPPA reports covering all eight art forms.* 

To this end, and hope illy of practical use to ballet organizations, 
educators, policymakers and rt earchers, this monograph covers the following 
types of SPPA ballet data: 

Section 2-the size and composition of the audience for live ballet 
performances 

Section 3-the role of television in exposing the public to ballet 



* Readers interested in comparing SPPA classical ballet findings to those 
for other art forms should consult the final reports for both the 1982 and 
1985 waves of the survey. 
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Section 4-socialization experiences in childhood and youth that tend to 
encourage adult participation in ballet 

Section 5-music preferences as they relate to ballet participation 
Section 6-th8 growth potential for the ballet audience and factors that 
inhibit it 

In this monograph, SPPA data are consistently reported separately for 
1982 and 1985 results, in a format which encourages readers to assess 
possible differences in findings over the three-year interval. This format 
was used for three important reasons. First, the SFPA was intended from the 
start to provide a mechanism for tracking changes in levels of arts 
participation, so it is helpful in these earliest waves of the survey to 
inform readers of the survey's trend analysis potential. Second, looking at 
results of the separate data collection activities in 1982 and 1985 
contributes to an assessment of the reliability of SPPA methodology, in the 
sense that repeated measurement of the same phenomenon using the same 
methods should produce reliable findings. Finally, the Endowment and the 
larger dance community need to consider in the earliest SPPA waves --from 
both a policy and a research standpoint- -how often the survey needs to be 
repeated, and the study of 1982-85 changes (or the lack of them) in the 
ballet data can help guide such a decision. 

For those interested in a more rigorous and purely statistical 
consideration of the significance of any apparent differences between 1982 
and 1985 classical ballet data, another report by the University of 
Maryland's Survey Research Center approaches the question from that 
perspective. In fact, in that April, 1987 report, "Changes in Americans' 
Participation in the Arts: 1982 and 1985," such statistical testing of many 
of the classical bcllet variables cited in this monograph shows none of them 
to be Ltatistically significant. The interested reader can turn there for 
more detail. 

Finally, before describing the methods by which these data were 
collected, this section presents a brief explanation of why, of all the 
dance genres the survey might have studied, only classical ballet was 
treated in the SPPA. The next few paragraphs review the history of that 
decision in the design and conduct of the first two waves of the survey. 

Limitat ion of the SPPA Dance Data to Classical Ballet 

In the early design phase of the SPPA the Census Bureau, which 
collected all the SPPA data in both years, pretested the meaning and 
accuracy of many of the questions used throughout the questionnaire. The 
pretesting concentrated on the exact meaning of the questions to people 
being interviewed: when respondents answered a question in a particular 
way, what specifically had they thought the question meant and what did 
their selection of a particular response option mean? 

When this approach was applied to questions on a range of dance genres. 
Census Bureau pretesting determined that only questions on attendance at 
classical ballet performances actually produced the information the 
researchers had intended to collect. That Is, when asked about attendance 
at classical ballet, respondents who said they had attended produced 
additional information that assured the interviewers that both they and the 



respondent were referring to the same thlng--attendance at a classical 
ballet performance. For other dance genres » respondents often proved to 
mean something other than what the question asked. 

Due to th^.s measurement problem* the first (1982) wave of the SPPA was 
designed to measure public participation in only classical ballet. The 
researchers reasoned that they could not be certain of the meaning of other 
dance attendance data which might well be underreporting or overreporting 
actual attendance. However, the interval between the 1982 and 1985 waves of 
SPPA provided an opportunity to conduct additional pretesting which it was 
hoped would produce more precise measurements for other dance genres. This 
work was done by the University of Maryland's Survey Research Center, prin- 
cipal contractor for the SPPA. Once again, debriefing of respondents (about 
the name of the perf ormer(s) , the work performed, location of the 
performance, featured dancers or choreographer) for questions on modern 
dance, folk and ethnic dance, and jazz and tap performances again failed to 
produce responses that made researchers confident that both the respondent 
and interviewer meant: the same thing by the questions. 

In spite of these continuing scientific problems, the NEA Research 
Division made plans to augment the 1985 SPPA classical ballet measurements 
with two parallel series of questions: one on modern dance, and the other 
on folk or ethnic dance forms. However, the same administrative and budge- 
tary reasons which disrupted other planned adjustments in the 1985 methodo- 
logy prevented the addition of these questions to the survey questionnaire. 
The '85 questionnaire for the survey went into the field as it had in 1982. 

The Endowment continues to explore an acceptable resolution to this 
measurement problem. However, for the purpose of this monograph it is 
important to draw implications for the interpretation of data reported here. 
Very simply, we have no way of knowing whether or not SPPA data apply to 
any other dance genres besides classical ballet. There is no logical basis, 
as well as no empirical basis, to assume the SPPA findings on ballet can 
inform us about the dynamics of the broader dance audience or of the other 
dance genres within it. The safest approach is to confine discussions of 
these SPPA data to classical ballet only. 

In a complex dance world with many companies, choreographers and 
performers remarkably versatile in their technique and performance programs, 
there are many reasons to suspect that dance audiences are just as 
diversified in their taste and patterns of attendance, but from a purely 
scientific standpoint, we must await a methodological solution to the 
measurement problem before we really know. 

Tpc balance of this section of the monograph summarizes the methodology 
of the SPPA survey, for those readers with interests in technical 
information about the survey methodology. However, the nontechnical reader 
can proceed to the next section without further concern. 

SPPA MethodoloRV 

The University of Maryland's Survey Research Center was the primary 
contractor for the SPPA survey in both 1982 and 1985, consulting on the 
design of the study and managing its conduct, while the Census Bureau was 
responsible for the actual collection of the data, data editing, and prepa- 
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ration of the data tapes. The Survey Research Center conducted statistical 
analyses of the data and prepared two final reports on the project: 

Robinson, John P, et, al. , Public Participation in the Arts; Final Report 
on the 1982 Survey, January 1986 

Robinson, John P, et, al.. Public Participation in the Arts: Project Report 
for the SPPA*85, March 1987 

Both reports (which include more detailed methodological information 
about the SPPA) are available through the ERIC system, and copies of the 
data tapes are available through the Endowment for researchers interested in 
conducting their own analyses. 

Data were collected through in -person interviews (about five minutes 
long) for roughly thre3- quarters of the sample, and by telephone for 
respondents not available for personal interviews. Respondents were 
selected from a large, continuously rotating panel interviewed by the Census 
Bureau every six months over a three-year period for a larger omnibus study. 
Households selected for interviews were drawn to produce a probability 
sample of the total U.S. adult population 18 years of age or older. Every 
adult in the household was eligible for an interview and less than 15% were 
not interviewed. 

In 1982, a separate monthly national cross-section of adults (about 
1500 respondents) was sampled, yielding a total sample of 17,254 to 
represent the U.S. adult population of about 164,000,000 at that time. 

In 1985, only six monthly samples of about 2200 each yielded a total 
sample size of 13,675 representing a cross-section of the nation's approxi- 
mately 171,000,000 adults that year. (For budgetary and administrative 
reasons, the original 12-month data collection plan was cut to six months 
and interviews stopped in June. ) 

In tables throughout this monograph, findings for all adults 
interviewed in the survey are referred to as "total sample" results, while 
the text uses less technical references which generalize survey results to 
the "entire population," "all adults," or "the adult population as a whole." 

Finally, the SPPA questionnaire is provided in the appendix to this 
report, so the exact wording and order of questions can help readers inter- 
pret survey results discussed in this monograph. It should be noted that 
"core" questions on live attendance and personal performance in the eight 
art forms studied (Q 1-10 in the questionnaire) were administered each 
month, while the rest of the 5>arvey topics were rotated and only appeared in 
three or four months in the 1982 wave, and in one month in the 1985 wave. 
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Section 2: Attendance at Live Ballet Perfonnancei^ 



This section summarizes the information on public attendance at live 
ballet performances collected in both the 1982 and 1985 waves of the survey. 
But before studying live performance patterns in depth, it is helpful to set 
this form of public participation in a broader context. The SPPA measured 
two additional forms of participation in ballet--viewing ballet performances 
on television and personal performance in a live ballet--and live audience 
statistics are oetter understood when we compare the three forms of 
involvement, as shown in Table 2.1. 

The estimated rates of attendance at live ballet performances "last 
year" were stable across the two survey waves in 1982 and 1985, with both 
measuring a 4Z attendance rate. For viewing of ballet on television, 
however, in both years this form of participation involved an audience 
roughly four times larger than that for live performances (16% in 1932 and 
15% in 1985). In both years, personal performance, on the other hand, 
proved highly infrequent, with only one-tenth of one percent of the adult 
population saying they had danced in a live performance in the last year. 
Overall, estimates for the three forms of participation showed little or no 
change over the three-year interval between surveys. 

Since these three separate types of ballet participation--attendance at 
live ballet performances, viewing ballet on television, and dancing in a 
performance- -might involve people who engage in more than one activity, a 
simple sum of these participation rates will not tell us how many people 
were involved in at least one type of ballet participation. The duplicated 
sum shown in the table, then, is the sum total of ballet-related activities 
in the last year (21% in 1982 and 20% in 1985), but it does not tell us how 
many separate individuals were engaged in one or more types of 
participation. The unduplicated total, shown in the last line of the table, 
does tell us how many different people were involved in ballet "last year" 
by counting an individual only once, no matter how many types of involvement 
he or she engaged in. This unduplicated total of the number of adults 
involved in ballet "last year" is just slightly lower than the duplicated 
total--18% in both years, supporting the overall conclusion that nearly one 
in five adults participated in ballet in the preceding year, by attending a 
live performance or watching ballet on television, or by dancing themselves 
in a live performance. 

Clearly, television exposure to ballet accounted for most of this 
participation, as will be explored in the next section of this report. The 
remainder of this section will explore attendance at live ballet in detail, 
examining: how attendance rates vary among different subgroups of the 
general public, the relationship between attending live ballet and attending 
other arts activities, the facilities at which people said they saw these 
live performances, and the frequency and monthly variations of such live 
attendance. 

Table 2.2 begins this analysis by examining attendance rates as they 
vary with background characteristics. For the variables of age, sex, 
education, income, location, marital status, occupation and household 
composition, it breaks the total sample (all adults interviewed in the 
survey) into subgroups and presents the percentage of each subgroup who 
report attending a live ballet performance in the last year. For example. 
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Table 2,1: Rates of Different Types of Participation in Ballet in Last Year 



1982 1985 

attended live last year 4.2% A. 3% 

watched ballet on TV 16.3 15.3 

danced in a performance 0.1 0.1 

duplicated total 20.6 19.7 

unduplicated total* 18. n 17.6 



*Unduplicated total is the percentage of respondents who reported engaging 
in any one of the three types of participation (i.e., attended live or 
watched ballet on TV or danced in a performance); duplicated total is simply 
the sum of the three rates of participation. 



using the variable called "household composition," the table reports the 
percentage of: 1) people living in single-person households, 2) people from 
households composed of one adult and at least one child (primarily single 
parent households), 3) people from households composed of two or more adults 
without children, and 4) people from households with two or more adults and 
children who said they attended the ballet last year. Continuing with this 
example, single-person households attend at rates 2-3Z higher than that of 
the total adult population (4Z), while all other groups attend at the same 
rate as the adult population as a whole. 

The following patterns of attendance as a function of background 
characteristics are readily detected by analyzing Table 2,2: 

AGE--The highest rates of attendance occur in the 25-34 and 35-44 year old 
groups. The lowest rate occurs in the oldest group whose attendance rate 
(2%) is half that found for the total adult population (4%), The oldest age 
group is only one-third as likely as the 35-44 year old group (2% vs, 6%) to 
attend a live ballet performance, 

SEX- -Females attend at roughly double th^ male rate of attendance, and the 
male rate of attendance (3%) is below that for the adult population as a 
whole (4%), 

RACE — The white rate of attendance is highest and the black rate lowest. 
People from "other"* races show an intermediate rate of attendance in 1982, 
then their participation rate rises to 5% in 1985, 

EDUCATION — The relationship between education and live attendance rates is 
basically linear; that is, the higher an individual's level of education, 
the more likely the individual is to attend live ballet performances. This 
progression culminates with the graduate school educated group who show 
rates over three times as high as that of the total adult population (13% in 
1982, and 15% in 1985), 

INCOME--This relationship is not quite as linear as it was for education, 
but rising income still means rising attendance rates. Rates higher than 
the total sample rate begin to appear in the $25 -$4^,000 group, and the 
$50,000 or more group rate is almost three times the rate of attendance in 
the adult population as a whole, 

SMSA--People living within an SMSA (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area), 
whether in the central city or outside it, show higher rates of attendance 
than the total adult population does. The non-SMSA residents attend at much 
lower rates of 2-3%, 

MARITAL STATUS- -The highest rate of attendance occurs in the never married 
group. Across the two survey waves, rates for divorced and separated groups 
were not as stable as those for other marital status groups, with the 
divorced group rate dropping and the separated group rate rising over the 
three-year interval. Except for the widowed and separated rates measured in 
1982, all groups reported attendance rates equal to, or greater than the 4% 
rate found for the adult population as a whole. 



* Throughout this report, the term "other races" means Asian Americans, 
Eskimos, Aleutians, Asians and Pacific Islanders, 
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Table 2.2: Rates of 1 tendance at Live Ballet Performances 
by Background Characteristics 



in Last Year 



1982 



1985 



Total Sample 



4Z 



4% 



AGE 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 



4 
5 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 



4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
4 
2 



SEX 
male 
female 



RACE 
white 
black 
other 



EDUCATION 
grade school 
some high school 
high school grad 
some college 
college grad 
grad school 



1 
1 
2 
6 

10 
13 



1 
1 
2 
6 
9 

15 



INCOME 

under $5,000 

$5,000-$9,999 

$10,000-$U,999 

$15,000-$24,999 

$25,000-$49,999 

$50,000 + 



3 
2 
3 
4 
6 
11 



3 
2 
3 
4 
5 
11 



SMSA 

central city of SMSA 
SMSA, not central city 
not in SMSA 



MARITAL STATUS 
married 
widowed 
divorced 
separated 
never married 



OCCUPATION 
professional 
managerial 
sales, clerical 
craftsman 
operatives 
laborers 

services workers 
not working 
keeping house 
student 
retired 

HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 
single person 

1 adult, child(ren) 

2 or more adults 
without child(ren) 

2 or more adults 
with child(ren) 



10 
6 
6 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
7 
2 



12 
7 
5 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
9 
2 
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OCCUPATION- -In both survey waves, professionals and students showed the 
highest rates of attendance. Managerial and sales/clerical group rates were 
also high. Operatives, craftsmen, laborers and the retired consistently 
showed the lowest rates of attendance. Operatives, for example, attended at 
a rate only one-fourth that of the total adult population and only one-tenth 
that of professionals. 

HOUSEHOLD C0MP0SITI0N--A11 subgroups showed attendance rates above or equal 
to that of the total adult population, but the single-person household rate 
was at least one-and-a-half times as large as that of the adult population 
as a whole. 

(Due to the strict practices of the Census Bureau with regard to 
protecting the confidentiality of respondents, this monograph excludes 
information on geographic variations in participation. For readers 
especially interested in such information on classical ballet, the mam 
reports on SPPA will be of interest.) 

In summary then, there are clearly differences in the rates at which 
various subgroups of the public attend live ballet performances. Each of 
the variables analyzed was of some use in characterizing the kinds of people 
more likely, and the kinds of people less likely to be represented in the 
audiences for live performances, although educational level, income and 
occupation showed the largest differences among subgroups. 



In addition to characterizing the size and composition of ballet 
audiences, another important feature of the SPPA is its measurement of other 
arts activities. Since the survey measures participatior m eight art 
forms, ballet participation can be related to seven other arts activities. 

One interesting question to pose with such survey data is whether 
attendance at live ballet performances is an isolated activity or whether 
ballet attenders also attend other arts events as well. Is the ballet 
audience acting on an exclusive preference for that art form, or does it 
also tend to involve itself in other art forms? 

Table 2.3 shows the overlaps between the ballet audience and audiences 
for other art forms, by presenting the percentages of those who said they 
attended a ballet performance last year who also indicated they attended 
other arts activities. The percentages for jazz, for example, indicate that 
32Z of the people attending ballet in the 1982 wave also said they had gone 
to a jazz performance in the last year, as did 36% in the 1985 wave of the 
survey. Referring to the total sample percentages in the table (10% in both 
years) shows that the jazz audience is three to three-and-a-half times more 
likely to be found among the ballet audience than it is in the adult popula- 
tion. 

In both waves ot the survey, for each arts activity in the table, 
people who attended a llvs ballet performanc& last year were more likely 
than the total adult population (total sample) to participate in these other 
art forms. For all art forms except literature, attenders were at least 
three times more likely to be found in the ballet audience than they were in 



Table 2.3: Overlaps Between the Ballet Audience and Other Arts Audiences 
Percentages of Ballet Attenders Also Reporting Attendance at 
Other Arts Activities 



jazz 

classical music 
opera 
musicals 
plays 

art museums 
reading 



% age of ballet 
audience attending 



1982 


1985 


32Z 


36% 


58 


59 


23 


22 


64 


53 


50 


45 


68 


65 


88 


90 



% age of total 
sample attending 



1982 


1985 


lOZ 


lOZ 


13 


13 


3 


3 


19 


17 


12 


12 


22 


22 


56 


56 
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the total adult population, with opera goers seven times as easy to find 
there as in the entire population. Ballet attenders were most likely to say 
they also attended classical music performances, musicals and museums, with 
over half the ballet audience saying it had also attended these activities 
in the last year. The ballet audience was also more than one-and-a-half 
times more likely to read literature than was the adult population as a 
whole. 

Finally, the survey examined monthly variations in rates of attendance 
at live ballet, and these results are presented in Table 2.4. In section a, 
the table shows frequency of last month attendance. Three quarters of the 
adults who saw live ballet last year (3.1Z of the entire population in 1982 
and 3.2Z of it in 1985) had seen it within the last year, but not as 
recently as "last month." I.IZ of the 4Z last year attendance measured in 
both waves, however, did occur within the last month, with most such recent 
attendance (0.9Z) occurring just once. Only two-tenths of one percent of 
the adult population saw more than one live ballet performance in the last 
month. Findings across the two survey waves are very stable. 

The bottom part of the table, shows how this last month attendance 
differed from month to month. What months were most likely to draw ballet 
audiences? The reference month in the table is the month before the 
respondent was surveyed, and his or her mental time frame when asked whether 
or not (s)he had attended live ballet "last month." Beginning with the 
January sample, then, the table lists the preceding month as reference month 
and the monthly rates of attendance found in both survey waves. 

There were notable month-by-month differences in the percentages of 
adults reporting they had attended a live ballet during the reference month. 
In 1982, attendance rates were highest in May (1.9Z) and June (2.0Z), while 
the lowest attendance rates w^re reported from August through October (0.4- 
0.6/J). In 1985, the data cover only six months, and they show a much higher 
rate for December (1.7%) than was found in 1982 (1.1%), while the May rate 
dropped to 1.2% in 1985 compared to the 1982 estimate of 1.9%. Unlike 
earlier tables generally presented very stable estimates over the three-year 
interval between survey waves, these monthly data show greater fluctuation 
over time. 
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Table 2,4: Monthly Rates of Attenaance at Live Ballet 



a) frequency of last month attendance 



1982 1985 



attended last month 1,1% 1,1% 

--attended once last month-- 0,9 0,9 

--attended 2-3 times last month-- 0,2 0,2 

--attended 4-5 times last mcnth-- 0,0 0,0 



attended last year but not last month 3.1% 3,2% 
total last year 4,2% 4,3% 



b) month by month variations in rate of attendance 



reference month* 


1982 


1985** 


December 


1.1% 


1.7% 


January 


1.1 


0.9 


February 


1.0 


0.8 


March 


0.9 


0.6 


April 


1.1 


1.1 


May 


1.9 


1.2 


June 


2.0 




July 


1.4 




August 


0.5 




September 


0.6 




October 


0.4 




November 


0.7 





Total sample rate of 

last month attendance: 1,1% 1,1% 



* Reference month is one month prior to the month of a respondent's 
interview (e,g,, December data in this column were retrospective report 
from the January sample). 

** Disruption of original sampling plan in SPA' 85 prevented collection 
data for last six months of the year. 
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Section 3. Exposure to Ballet Performances through Television 

The rate of television viewing of ballet performances is four times the 
rate for attendance at live ballet performances, with 16Z viewing ballet on 
television in 1982, and 15Z in 1985. As Table 3.1 presents, this television 
exposure to ballet involves over 26 million adults in each year studied. 
(In comparison, the 4Z live attendance rates translate to roughly 7 million 
adults each year.) 

Since exposure to ballet through television may be in part related to 
general television viewing habits, the remainder of Table 3.1 presents data 
on ''average day" television viewing habits and exposure to both live and 
televised ballet performances. 

These data show that, unlike live performance attendance rates which 
decline as the amount of television viewing increases, television exposure 
to ballet is not inversely related to amount of general television viewing. 
In simpler terms, the person who is a relatively heavy TV viewer may be 
unlikely to attend live ballet performances, but that does not mean (s)he is 
imlikely to see ballet on television. In fact. Table 3.1 shows that even 
people who say they don't view television at all on an "average day" (0 
hours category) show a rate of televion exposure to ballet (12%) three times 
the total sample live attendance rate of 4%. Another indication of the 
failure of heavier TV viewing habits to inhibit viewing of televised ballet 
is in section b of the table which shows that no amount of average day TV 
viewing is associated with more than a 5% (one-third) decrease in rate of 
exposure to televised ballet, compared to the total population rate of 16% 
in 1982 and 15% in 1985; however, more than five hours a day of general 
television viewing is associated with a rate of live attendance half the 
size of the total population rate (4% in both years). 

Finally, section c of the table shows that nonviewers of television on 
an average day--who showed lower rates of TV exposure to ballst--account for 
only 5-6% of the adult public. On the other hand, the heavier television 
viewers (four or more hours) --who showed low rates of attendance at live 
performances--account for 32% of the total population in 1982 and 28% of it 
in 1985. People viewing one to two hours of television daily--who showed 
above average exposure rates for both live and televised ballet- -account for 
about 44% of the adult public in 1982 and 49% in 1985. 

In summary then, the television audience for ballet is four times the 
size of the live ballet audience in both SPPA survey years, and exposure to 
televised ballet is not inversely related to amount of television viewing in 
general, as exposure to live ballet performances is. People who by the 
amount of their daily television viewing tend to be underrepresented in the 
television ballet audience only account for 5% of the adult public, while 
people whose general television viewing habits are related to low rates of 
attending live performances account for roughly 30% of all adults. People 
whose daily viewing amounts are slightly below the average of three hours a 
day are overrepresented in both the live and televised ballet audiences and 
they account for 47% of all adults. 

Given the greater prevalence of television exposure versus live 
exposure to ballet performance, it's natural to ask about the relationship 
between the two. Does one predispose or initiate the other? Do ballet 
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Table 3.1: Exposure to Ballet through Television 



a) rates of watching ballet on television in the past year 

1982 1985 

percentage exposed 16. 3Z 15.3% 

number exposed* 26,732,000 26,163,000 



b) rates of exposure to live ballet and televised ballet by number 
of television hours watched on an "average day" 



// TV 


hours 


rate 


of live 


rate 


of TV 


per 


day 


exposure 


exposure 






1982 


1985 


1982 


1985 


0 




87. 


11% 


12Z 


127. 


1 




6 


7 


19 


17 


2 




5 


6 


19 


15 


3 




4 


2 


16 


14 


4 




3 


3 


16 


16 


5 




2 


3 


13 


17 


6 




1 


0 


12 


16 


7 




2 


0 


15 


21 


8 


or more 


0 


2 


14 


10 



c) percentages of adult population watching different amounts of 
television on an "average day" 



// TV hours 

per day 1982 1985 

0 67. 57. 

1 18 21 

2 26 28 

3 19 18 
A 14 13 

5 7 6 

6 5 5 

7 1 1 

8 or more 5 3 



average // daily 

viewing hours: 2.9 2.8 



* Percentage exposed multiplied by 164 million (adult population size) in 
1982 and by 171 million in 1985. 
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audiences use one form of exposure to substitute for another or do they use 
them to supplement each other? Although the nature of the SPPA survey data 
does not allow us to say that any variable "causes" changes in another, we 
can conduct a few analyses which explore the relationship between the two 
forms of ballet participation. 

Table 3.2, for example, explores the extent of the overlap between 
exposure to live ballet and exposure to televised ballet, by breaking out 
separately: the percentage of respondents reporting they saw both live and 
televised ballet last year, the percentage reporting only attendance at live 
performances, the percentage reporting only exposure to televised ballet, 
and the percentage reporting neither. 

Results of this analysis show that television and live exposure overlap 
in roughly 2.5Z of the adult population- -that is, 2.5% saw ballet performan- 
ces both live and on television last year. However, television exposure 
alone is how 13-14Z of all adults said they were exposed tc ballet last 
year, and roughly 2Z of all adults only saw live performances. Once again, 
it's important to clarify that these data merely describe the relationship 
between television viewing of ballet and live attendance, but they cannot 
determine which experience caused or even predisposed the other. 

This means the size of the audience exposed to both live and televised 
performances is 57Z of the total live ballet audience in 1982, and 5A% of 
the total live audience in 1985. More than half the live ballet audience 
then, also views ballet on television in the same year. 

However, while the majority of the live ballet audience supplements 
live attendance with television exposure to ballet, the reverse does not 
hold true for the television audience. Only 15Z of the total television 
audience in 1982 and 17% of the total television audience for ballet in 1985 
also saw a live ballet performance. Thus, while more than half the live 
audience for ballet (and even 12% of people who don't usually watch TV turn 
on the set for ballet) "migrates" into the television audience for it, more 
than 80Z of the television audience for ballet does not cross over to live 
attendance. As we will see in later analyses, background characteristics, 
socialization factors and "barriers" people say prevent them from attending 
live performances all contribute to these different exposure patterns. 

Table 3.3 compares patterns of exposure to television ballet among 
subgroups of the public differentiated according to: age, sex, race, 
education, income, SMSA, marital status, occupation and household 
composition. For each subgroup, a separate rate of exposure to televised 
ballet is calculated so we can judge whether a given group shows more or 
less exposure than the total sample rates of 16% in 1982 and 15% in 1985. 
For the reader's convenience, live attendance rates for these same subgroups 
are repeated from Section 1 to facilitate comparisons. 

Generally, the rates of exposure are more stable for live attendance 
than for television exposure over the two survey waves, with television 
rates showing sizeable differences over the three-year interval. And, as 
was true for the entire population, television exposure to ballet within a 
given subgroup is often several times that subgroup's rate of live exposure. 
Every subgroup shows a much larger television exposure rate, and for some 
subgroups (e.g., the retired, the oldest group, non-SMSA residents, people 
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Table 3.2: Separate and Combined Rates of Exposure to Live and Televised 
Ballet 



percentaKe exposed to: 


1982 


1985 


live and televised ballet* 




2.6% 


live ballet only* 


1.8 


2.2 


television ballet only 


U.O 


12.7 


neither 


81.9 


82.5 



* Sum of "live and televised" and "live ballet only" does not equal exactly 
the annual live attendance rate for ballet, because of the use of a subsample 
to measure exposure to televised ballet. 
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with less than a high school education, and those of "other" races) the 
increases are remarkably large. 



Some of these subgroup variations in television exposure to ballet 
include the following: 

AGE--Vfhile exposure to live performances peaked in the 35-44 year old group* 
television exposure peaks at 45-6A in 1982 and at 65 and over in 1985, The 
65-74 year old group is five times more likely to seo ballet on television 
than to watch it live, and the oldest group is 2^ least seven times more 
likely to be exposed to ballet through television, 

SEX--As with live attendance, females were more likely to be in the audience 
for televised ballet than males were, Male viewing rates fall below the 
adult population rate for television exposure to ballet, but both men and 
women increased their exposure to ballet three- or four- fold through televi- 
sion, 

RACE — The "other" race group dramatically exceeds white exposure when 
television is used to watch ballet performances, while for live exposure 
white rates were clearly higher. As with live exposure, black rates for 
television exposure are the lowest of the three subgroups, but they use 
television to multiply their exposure by five- to eight-fold, just exceeding 
the adult population rate in 1985, 

EDUCATION — As was true for attendance at live performances, exposure to 
televised ballet shows a linear relationship to level of education, and the 
adult population rate is not reached until respondents have had some college 
education. There are larger differences between 1982 and 1985 television 
exposure rates in the top two educational subgroups. The three highest 
educational levels use television to increase their exposure to ballet by a 
factor of roughly three which is below the total population pattern of a 
four-fold increase* It is among the less educated groups where television 
is more likely to increase exposure by as much as six- to nine-fold, 

INCOME- -The distribution of exposure rates by income category is flatter for 
television exposure than it was for live exposure, but the 1982 television 
exposure rates still show a tendency for rising income to mean rising rates 
of television exposure to ballet. However, in 1985 television exposure 
rates for the top three income groups drop by 6% each, so the 1985 rates 
only reveal a very high rate of television exposure to ballet in the highest 
income category. The three lowest income groups use television exposure to 
ballet at a rate four to nine times higher th&n their live exposure rates, 

SMSA--Again, as was true for live performance attendance rates, the non-SMSA 
respondents show the lowest participation through television. All groups 
are roughly three to four times more likely to see ballet on television than 
to see it live, with the largest multiplication of the live audience (by a 
factor of six-and-one-half ) foxind for the 1982 non-SMSA group, 

MARITAL STATUS- -As was true with the educational breaks, the subgroup most 
likely to attend ballet live (those never married) shows the smallest 
increase in exposure to ballet through television (a two-and-a-half factor 
increase over the live attendance rate), while groups with lower rates of 
live exposure (e,g., the widowed) show a greater relative reliance on tele- 
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Table 3.3s Rates of Exposure to Live Ballet and Televised Balled by 
Background Characteristics 



Total Sample 

AGE 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 



RATE OF LIVE EXPOSURE 
1982 1985 



4Z 



4Z 

5 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 



4Z 



AZ 

5 

6 

3 

4 

4 

2 



RATE OF TV EXPOSURE 
1982 1985 



16Z 



IIZ 

16 

18 

20 

20 

16 

14 



15Z 



10% 

14 

16 

16 

14 

21 

25 



SEX 
male 
female 

RACE 
white 
black 
other 



12 
20 



17 
10 
26 



11 
14 



15 
16 

37 



EDUCATION 

grade school 0 

some high school 1 

high school grad 2 

some college 6 

college grad 10 

grad school 13 

INCOME 

under $5,000 3 

$5,000-$9,999 2 

$10,000-$14,999 3 

$15,000-$24,999 4 

$25,000-$49,999 6 

$50,000 + 11 

SMSA 

central city of SMSA 6 

SMSA, not central city 5 

not in SMSA 2 



1 
1 
2 
6 

9 

15 



3 
2 
3 
4 
5 
11 



8 
9 

13 
19 
32 
34 



11 
11 
11 
18 
21 
29 



20 
18 
11 



9 
8 
11 
15 
22 
46 



14 
18 
17 
12 
15 
23 



19 
17 
9 



MARITAL STATUS 
married 
widowed 
divorced 
separated 
never married 

OCCUPATION 
professional 
managerial 
sales, clerical 
craftsman 
operatives 
laborers 

services workers 
not working 
keeping house 
student 
retired 

HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 
single person 

1 adult, child(ren) 

2 or more adults 
without child(ren) 

2 or more adults 
with child(ren) 



10 
6 
6 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
7 
2 



12 
7 
5 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
9 
2 



16 
18 
23 
10 
15 



30 
17 
20 
8 
8 
4 
15 
13 
18 
16 
15 



21 
16 
16 

15 



14 
20 
15 
24 
16 



31 
18 
14 

7 
11 

7 
11 
13 
20 
14 
15 



23 
23 
14 

14 



18 



vised ballet. Divorced and widowed people showed large changes in both 
television and live exposure rates between 1982 and 1985. 

OCCUPATION- -As with live ballet attendance, professionals, students, 
managers and sales/clerical workers show high rates of television exposure 
to ballet. However, three groups show very large increases in participation 
through television (six- to eleven-fold); housekeepers and the retired rise 
to total population or higher participation rates this way, while operatives 
remain below average in television exposure. 

HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION- -People living alone show the highest rates for both 
live and television exposure; the group using television for the largest 
multiplication of its participation is the single-parent household 
(especially in 1985). 

In general, then, we can make the following conclusions from the data 
reported in this section: 

o television brings four times the audience to ballet performances 
that live performances do; 

o the amount of an individual's daily television viewing is 
inversely related to her or his attendance rate for live 
performances, but shows little relation to rates of exposure 
to televised ballet; 

o six out of ten people who attend live ballet performances 
also watch ballet on television, but roughly one out of six 
television viewers of ballet also attends live ballet 
performances; 

o the very old, minorities, low income groups, non-SMSA residents, 
the less educated and the retired are especially likely to 
get most of their exposure to ballet through television; and 

o groups with lower rates of live exposure usually also show lower 
rates of television exposure, but exceptions include those of 
"other" races, housekeepers and the retired. 
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Section 4. Socialization Experiences and Ballet Participation 

The SPPA not only attempted to describe what kinds of people partici- 
pate in classical ballet, it also tried to investigate some of the factors 
that may predispose participation in the arts. The kinds of exposure to the 
arts adults had as children ana youth were among the factors studied in this 
respect, and this section summarizes how they relate to subsequent partici- 
pation in ballet in adulthood. 

Table 4.1 begins this investigation with a description of the kinds of 
arts-related experiences the adults in the SPPA remember having had. 
Comparing 1982 and 1985 results shows how stable the data are across the two 
survey waves. 

Section a of the table shows that ballet lessons were the least common 
arts lesson or class mentioned by the sample. Compared to the very high 
rates of exposure to lessons like music (47Z), the 7-8Z exposure rate for 
ballet is very low, although acting lessons are not much more common (9- 
10%). The table also shows that most of these ballet lessons occurred 
before the age of 12, after which exposure takes a steady decline. Only IZ 
of the population and roughly 13Z of all those who "ever" had ballet lessons 
said they had them between 18-24, as was also true in the 25 and older 
group. Of all lessons in the table ballet lessons are the only type that 
shows a steady drop with increasing age. This means that not only are 
ballet lessons a rare arts socialization experience, but they tend to occur 
in pre-adolescent years. 

Section b of the same table shows that 5Z of the adults had had parents 
who often took th^n to performances like plays, dance or classical music 
concerts, and another 26-27Z said their parents occasionally took them to 
such performances. Nearly 70Z had never had such experiences. These rates, 
however, were very close to those for other parental introductions to the 
arts, with the exception of reading. 

Table 4.2 relates these same socialization factors (lessons or classes, 
and parental experiences) to rates of adult exposure to live and televised 
ballet performances. It counts the number of socialization experiences 
(separately for lessons/classes and experiences with parents) the individual 
said (s)he had had, sorts respondents into categories ranging from no 
experiences to the maximum number of experiences (eight in the case of 
lessons or classes, and four in the case of experiences with parents), then 
presents the rates of live and televised exposure. It also shows the fre- 
quency with which the total sample said they'd had these different numbers 
of experiences. 

Section a shows that the more arts lessons or classes the respondent 
has had, the higher the rates of both live and television exposure. Those 
with six or more types of classes are about three times more likely to view 
ballet on television than the general population is, and those with seven or 
more experiences show live attendance rates four to ten times the rate for 
the total adult population. It should be noted that the stability of 1982 
and 1985 results on live exposure begins to decrease among adults who had 
had more than five lessons or classes. 

37Z of the adults sampled had had no classes, and 70Z had no more than 
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Table 4.1: Rates of Exposure to Various Arts Socialization Experiences 



a) percentages exposed to various arts classes "ever" and at 
different ages 





7. 


ever 


% exposed 


% exposed 


7, exposed 


A exposea 




exposed 


under 12 


12- 


■17 


18- 


24 






1982 


1985 


1982 


1985 


1982 


1985 


1982 


1985 


1982 198! 


music 


47 


47 


23 


25 


31 


31 


8 


8 


5 4 


visual arts 


24 


25 


3 


3 


13 


14 


9 


9 


6 7 


acting 


9 


10 


1 


1 


6 


7 


3 


3 


1 1 


ballet 


7 


8 


5 


6 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 1 


creative writing 


18 


18 


1 


1 


8 


9 


10 


10 


3 3 


arts/crafts 


31 


34 


3 


4 


16 


19 


8 


9 


10 11 


art appreciation 


20 


19 


1 


1 


6 


7 


13 


12 


2 2 


music appreciation 


21 


20 


2 


2 


10 


10 


10 


10 


2 2 



b) percentages exposed as children to various arts-related experiences 
with their parents 



parents ' behavior 


often 


occasionally 


never 




1982 


1985 


1982 


1985 


1982 1985 


listened to classical music 


8 


9 


22 


23 


70 68 


took child to museum 


5 


4 


29 


30 


67 66 


took child to plays, dance 


5 


5 


26 


27 


69 68 


or classical music performances 












encouraged extracuiiicular reading 


38 


37 


29 


29 


33 34 
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Table 4.2: Rates of Exposure to Live Ballet and Televised Ballet by Number 
of Arts Socialization Experiences 



a) by number of arts classes *'ever" taken 



ntunber of 
arts lessons 
or classes 



rate of live 
exposure 



rate of TV 
exposure 



distribution in 
total sample 





1982 


1985 


1982 1985* 


1982 


1985 


0 


IZ 


0% 


7% 


37% 


37% 


1 


2 


3 


11 


19 


18 


2 


3 


3 


17 


]4 


15 


3 


5 


6 


18 


10 


10 


4 


8 


8 


28 


8 


8 


5 


9 


12 


27 


6 


6 


6 


13 


19 


41 


4 


4 


7 


20 


16 


52 


2 


2 


8 


41 


31 


45 


0 


1 



b) by number of arts-related experiences (occasionally or often) with 
their parents 



number of 



parental 


rate 


of live 


rate 


of TV 


distribution in 


experiences 


exposure 


exposure 


total 


sample 




1982 


1985 


1982 


1985* 


1982 


198L 


0 


1% 


1% 


5% 




25% 


26% 


1 


2 


3 


12 




29 


28 


2 


3 


4 


17 




18 


16 


3 


7 


6 


23 




14 


16 


4 


10 


14 


33 




13 


14 



* No SPA '85 data collected due to disruption of original sampling plan. 
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two classes. Exposure to two classes is related to live participation rates 
lower than the total population's and television exposure rates just 
slightly above average. Estimates of the number of lessons/classes adults 
have had are very stable across the survey waves. 

In both survey years, parental influences show a similarly direct 
relationship with rates of live and television exposure- -the more 
experiences a respondent has had, the more likely he or she is to see ballet 
performances, whether they're live or televised. Respondents with four 
experiences watch ballet on television at twice the rate for all adults, and 
they attend live ballet at rates two-and-a-half to three-and-a-half times as 
high as the adult population rate. 

Here again, most people do not report having had these kinds of 
experiences with their parents. About a fourth of the population had had no 
such experiences, and 5^Z report less than the two experiences which are 
associated with rates roughly equal to those for the adult population as a 
whole. 

Table 4.3 examines live and television exposure to ballet in relation 
to parents' level of education. In both survey waves, as parents' level of 
education increases, live attendance rates generally increase, rising above 
the adult population rate when parents had some college education, and two- 
and-a-half times the rate for all adults when respondents had parents who'd 
graduated from college. 

However, rates of television exposure to ballet exceed the adult popu- 
lation rate at a lower educational level--when the parent had had some high 
school but not graduated; and rates are actually higher in the some college 
group than in the highest education group. 

The total sample distributions in the table show how common it was for 
all adults surveyed to report their parents had had various levels of educa- 
tion. 17% had fathers with educational levels associated with live 
attendance rates higher than those for the entire population, and 14-16% had 
mothers with such educational levels. With regard to television, however, 
49-50% had fathers with educational levels associated with rates higher than 
the total population's, and 56-60% had mothers with such educational levels. 
1982 and 1985 percentages were very similar. 

It should also be noted that high levels of respondents said they did 
not know their parents' level of education (15-20%) and that these 
respondents reported below average exposure rates for both live and 
televised ballet. 

Finally, Table 4.4 studies a highly select subgroup found in the SPPA 
survey, a group with a very specific and direct exposure to the ballet in 
their history. The data in this table present special analyses of that 7-8% 
of the sample who reported having had ballet lessons at some time in their 
lives. 

Relationships with live and television exposure tD ballet as adults are 
dramatic. Live attendance rates among those who'd had ballet lessons were 
four to five times higher than those for all adults. Television exposure 
rates were three times higher. 
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Table 4.3: Rate of Exposure to Live Ballet and Televised Ballet by 
Parents' Level of Education 



hiRhest grade completed 



7th grade or less 
8th grade 
9-1 1th grade 
12th grade 
some college 
completed college 
don't know 



Rate of Live Exposure Rate of TV Exposure* 



father 


mother 


father 


mother 


1982 1985 


1982 


1985 


1982 


1982 


3 4 


2 


2 


15 


13 


2 2 


2 


2 


13 


15 


3 6 


3 


2 


17 


16 


A 5 


A 


5 


16 


16 


5 7 


8 


13 


27 


26 


11 10 


10 


10 


21 


19 


2 1 


2 


1 


10 


9 



Total sample distribution of parents' educational level 

father mother 



hiRhest grade completed 



7th grade or less 
8th grade 
9- nth grade 
12th grade 
some college 
completed college 
don't know 



1982 1985 



19 
13 
10 
22 
6 

11 
20 



19 
12 

8 
25 

7 
10 
19 



1982 1985 



16 
12 
11 
31 
7 
7 

16 



16 
10 
12 
32 
8 
8 
15 



* No SPA' 85 data collected due to disruption of original sampling plan. 
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This variable, exposure to ballet lessons, shows a higher rate of live 
attendance than any other variable analyzed in this report: a 22% 
attendance rate for ballet students exceeds the rate for the highest 
educational group (13Z), as well as the highest occupational rate (10-12% 
among professionals). Only having had eight or more kinds of arts lessons 
or classes is related to a higher level of live attendance (31-41Z) and this 
sub-sample of ballet students is, of course, included in that high-exposure 
group. The rate of television exposure for ballet students was only 
exceeded in the graduate school subgroup in the 1985 wave (34-46%) and among 
those with seven or more arts lessons (45-52%). 

Section b of the table repeats the finding from Table 4.1, that most 
lessons were taken under the age of 12 and that exposure to lessons drops 
steadily from then on. However, almost a fifth of these ballet students 
were taking classes while 18-24. Even more interesting is the high percen- 
tage of students who began taking classes after the age of 18. About half 
of those taking classes in the 18-24 year old group were beginners (11% out 
of the 19% in 1982 and 8% out of the 17% in 1985). After 25, the majority 
of students are beginners. In total, 15-19% of adults who took ballet 
lessons began their studies after the age of 18. There is little variation 
in these percentages across the two survey years. 

Finally, section c shows that roughly 80% took ballet lessons at only 
one period in their lives, only 14-17% studied it in two time periods and 
the rate falls to 2-4% of ballet students extending their study over three 
or four time periods. For 1982, this means only one-tenth of one percent of 
the adult population took ballet from before the age of 12 to after the age 
of 25, and two-tenths of one percent did so in the 1985 sample. Again, 
there is little difference between 1982 and 1985 findings. 
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Table 4.4: Adults Exposed to Ballet Lessons 



a) past year rates of exposure to live ballet and televised ballet 
among those who have had ballet classes 







Total 




Total 






Sample 




Sample 




1982 


1982 


1985 


1985 


attended live performance 


22% 


A% 


17% 


4% 


watched ballet on TV 


43Z 


16Z 


* 


15% 



b) percentages ever exposed and first exposed to ballet classes 
in each age group 



Group Ever Exposed First Exposed 





1982 


1985 


1982 


1985 


less than 12 


68% 


72% 


68% 


72% 


12-17 


27 


29 


12 


12 


18-24 


19 


17 


11 


8 


25+ 


11 


12 


8 


7 



c) percentages having had ballet classes at one through four different 
age groups 

Number of Age 



Groups 1982 1985 



1 81% 78% 

2 U 17 

3 3 4 

4 2 2 



* No SPA' 85 data collected due to disruption of original sampling plan. 
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Section 5. Music Preferences of the Ballet Audience 



Another type of information collected in the SPPA treats the music 
preferences of the general public, and of audiences for the major art forms 
studied. For several art forms (e.g., classical music, opera, jazz, musi- 
cals) these music preference data were more directly relevant to the study 
of attendance patterns than they are for ballet. However, data on the 
ballet audience's music preferences help reinforce earlier findings on 
overlapping attendance by the ballet audience at other arts activities, and 
creative application of the data in promoting both live and televised 
performances, or in scheduling strategies for televised ballet performances 
could prove very practical. 

Table 5.1 relates the type of music respondents said they "like best** 
to their rates of exposure to both live and televised ballet performances. 
For example, in the first line 15% of those people who said they liked 
classical or chamber music best attended live ballet performances in both 
years, and 45% of them saw a televised ballet in the 1982 survey. Classical 
or chamber music, and opera music preferences were associated with live 
attendance rates three to five times that of the adult population as a whole 
(4%), and these two music preference groups show the highest live attendance 
rates in both survey years. People who prefer jazz and people preferring 
folk music also show elevated levels of live attendance at ballet 
performances. Results for opera music, operettas/musicals/show tunes, and 
barbershop music are not as stable over the two survey waves, as they are 
for other music preferences. 

Patterns of television exposure by music preference are similar, with 
rates highest for classical/chamber music and opera music fans. Rates are 
roughly three times the rate for all adults (16%), with 45% of those prefer- 
ring classical music seeing ballet on television, and 51% of those prefer- 
ring opera music viewing television ballet. As with live attendance, rates 
of television exposure are also high for jazz and folk music fans. 

Recalling the high percentage of the live ballet audience who attended 
classical music concerts (58% in 1982 and 59% in 1985 compared to an adult 
population rate of 13%), opera (23% in 1982 and 22% in 1985 compared to 3% 
of all adults) and jazz (32% and 36% vs. 10%) supports these music 
preference patterns of participation. The same pattern would have held for 
musicals (over half the ballet audience attended musicals live both years), 
except for the typical (4%) rate of musical fans attending ballet in 1985. 

In summary then, people who prefer listening to classical /chamber 
music, opera, jazz or folk music show higher than average rates of both live 
attendance at ballet performances and televised presentations of such 
performances. On the other hand, preferences for hymns/gospel, bluegrass, 
country-western or soul/blues/rhythm and blues music were related to low 
rates of exposure to ballet. 
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Table 5.1: Rates of Exposure to Live Ballet and Televised Ballet by 
Types of Music Liked Best 



Live Ballet 



Televised Ballet* 





1982 


1 QR'i 


1 Q82 


classical/ chamber 




1 s 




opera 




1 Q 


■J i 


operetta/Broadway musicals/ show tunes 


12 




38 


jazz 


6 


10 


29 


soul/ blues/ rhythm and blues 


3 


2 


8 


big band 


2 


0 


16 


country-western 


1 


1 


8 


bluegrass 


0 


0 


8 


rock 




5 


9 


mood/easy listening 


5 


k 


19 


folk 


8 


6 


35 


barbershop 


7 


0** 


26** 


hymns/gospel 


1 


2 


10 


other 


1 


1 


12 


none 


5 


6 


17 



* SPA '82 data only; disruption of original sampling in SPA '85 survey 
prevented collection of data needed for this analysis. 

** Sample size is less than 100; interpret with caution. 
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Section 6, Interest in Attending Ballet and Barriers That Prevent 
Attendance 

In addition to exploring current attendance estimates and the 
characteristics of people now attending live ballet performances, the SPPA 
went further, to try to estimate the size of the potential audience for 
ballet. How many people who do not now attend live performances want to do 
so in the future, and how many people now attending want to attend more 
often than they actually do? This section examines the extent of public 
interest in attending live ballet performances, the kinds of people more 
likely, and the kinds less likely to express such interest, the relationship 
of interest in live attendance to actual attendance at live ballet 
performances and to viewing of ballet on television, and the reasons why 
people say they don't attend or don't attend as often as they'd like, 

lable 6,1 presents related data. If everyone interested in attending a 
live ballet performance (12Z) actually did so, the audience for live ballet 
would be four times its current size (4Z), Of this 12% interested in (more) 
attendance, most (lO% of the adult population) are not currently attending, 
while the remaining 2Z already attend but want to do so more often. Clearly 
the greater audience growth potential lies in attracting people not 
currently attending (at least not as recently as "last year"), since there 
are five times as many of these interested nonattenders (lOZ of the adult 
population each year) as there are current at tenders who want to attend more 
often (2Z each year). 

Considering that interest in attending ballet performances, as a 
variable to be measured by the survey, is not as precise a phenomenon to 
measure as actual attendance — that at best it's not even a behavioral 
intention ("I plan to attend"), but rather a behavioral preference ("I'd 
like to attend") --these estimates of public interest are very stable across 
the survey years. 

Another reason to give credence to these numbers is that other survey 
data suggest that interest in attending ballet performances is clearly 
related to behavioral patterns; this is, people who express interest in 
attending ballet in the future actually behaved differently toward it in the 
past year. Table 6,2, for instance, shows how exposure to live ballet, to 
televised ballet, and to both live and televised ballet was higher among 
people interested in live attendance than it was among the entire popula- 
tion. The live-only attendance rate is doubled in this group, the 
television-only rate is tripled, and combined live and television exposure 
is nearly five times as high as the comparable rate for the total adult 
population. This leaves 41Z not acting on their interest in these ways in 
the last year, compared to twice that rate of nonparticipation in the 
general public. 

We can, of course, look at the relationship between interest and 
behavior in the other direction, asking what percentage of eaC^> type of 
exposure group (live only, television only, both, neither) expresses an 
interest in (more) attendance. Among those attending only live performances 
28Z are interested, among the television only audience 36Z are interested, 
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Table 6,1: Ballet Audience Growth Potential: Percentage of Respondents 

Currently Attending and/or Interested in Attending (More Often) 



1982 1985 



currently attending 4.2% 4.3% 



interested in attending 11«7 12 « 4 

--interested and currently 1,9 2,2 

attending 

--interested but not 9,8 10,2 

currently attending 
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Table 6.2: Rates of Exposure to Live and/or Televised Ballet Among Those 
Interested in More Live Ballet Attendance^ 



Among Those In Total 

Interested Sample 

attended live ballet only 3.8% 1.8% 

watched ballet on TV only 44,3 14,0 

did both 11.0 2.4 

did neither 40.8 81.9 



* SPA '82 data only; disruption of original sampling plan in SPA '85 survey 
prevented collection of data needed for this analysis. 
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among those exposed to both the interest rate climbs to 65Z, and only 5Z of 
those doing neither want to attend.* If we assume that interest should be 
related to behavior, all groups vary in logical directions away from the 
total adult interest rate of 15Z. 

The interest variable also seems related to interest in other arts 
activities. In both SPPA waves, as shown in Table 6.3, people interested in 
ballet were two to five times more likely to be interested in six other art 
forms. The largest interest overlap in the table is for opera, where the 7- 
8% general public interest rate climbs to 34-36Z among people interested in 
attending ballet. These rates conform to the behavioral pattern shown in 
Section 2, where attendance at live ballet was related to high rates of 
attendance at other art forms--rates considerably higher than those of the 
adult population. 

Given these meaningful patterns in the interest data and their 
relationship to other SPPA data, we can proceed to search for differences in 
the types of people who express an interest in attending ballet performan- 
ces. Table 6.4 presents the same kind of analysis of background character- 
istics that were provided earlier for live attendance and television 
exposure to ballet. Differences between 1982 and 1985 findings are larger 
than they were for live attendance or television exposure to ballet, but 
still in both years, certain typ*>s of people do indeed express greater, and 
certain types lesser, levels of interest in the ballet: 

AGE- -Interest rates are rather close to those for the total sample, but 
still two to four times the current attendance rates. Generally, interest 
is higher among the younger subgroups, tending to decline at 55-64 in the 
1982 sample and earlier at 45-54 in the 1985 sample. 

SEX- -Again, repeating a pattern seen in actual exposure rates, there is much 
greater female interest- -three times that of the males interviewed, and four 
to five times the size of the current live audience. 

RACE- -As occurred with actual live attendance, the highest interest rate is 
in the white subgroup, followed by that of "other" races, and then blacks. 
Once again, interest patterns parallel actual attendance patterns. 

EDUCATION- -Increasing education is related to increasing levels of interest, 
culminating in a graduate school subgroup rate six times the size of the 
current audience, and twice the total sample interest rate. Interest levels 
vary the same way both live and television exposure levels do. 

INCOME- -Interest levels are not as stable over time for this variable as 
they are for other background characteristics. Highest interest in the 1982 
sample is found among the $25,000-49,999 group, while among the 1985 
respondents interest is most common in the $50,000 or more income group. 

SMSA-- Interest rates are nearly equal for the central city and non-central 
city residents within an SMSA, and lowest among non-SMSA residents--a 
pattern repeating their live and television exposure rates. 



* SPPA' 82 data only. 
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Table 6.3: Percentages of Respondents Interested in Attending More Ballet 
Who Are Also Interested in Other Arts Activities 



1982 



1985 



Percentage Also 
Interested in: 



Among Those 
Interested Total 
in Ballet Sample 



Among Those 
Interested Total 
in Ballet Sample 



jazz 32Z 

classical music 55 

opera 34 

musicals 66 

plays 57 

art museums 64 



18% 38% 19% 

18 49 16 

7 36 8 

33 62 29 

25 54 23 

31 59 31 
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Table 6.4: Rate of Interest in Attending More Ballet by Background 
Characteristics 



1982 



1985 



Total Sample 



12X 



12Z 



AGE 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 



12 
13 
12 
13 
9 

10 
11 



15 
15 
13 
9 

10 
12 
10 



SEX 
male 
female 



6 

17 



6 

19 



RACE 
white 
black 
other 



12 
6 

10 



13 
7 
7 



EDUCATION 
grade school 
some high school 
high school grad 
some college 
college grad 
grad school 



4 
6 

10 
17 
19 
23 



5 
5 
9 
19 
21 
23 



INCOME 

under $5,000 

$5,000-$9,999 

$i0,000-$14,999 

$15,000-$24,999 

$25,000-$49,999 

$50,000 + 



8 
10 
8 

11 
17 
16 



14 
12 
9 

12 
13 
21 



SMSA 

central city of SMSA 
SMSA, not central city 
not in SMSA 



13 
13 
8 



14 
13 
11 



MAKITAL STATUS 
married 
widowed 
divorced 
separated 
never married 



11 
11 
17 
12 
13 



12 
14 
13 
14 
13 



OCCUPATION 
professional 
managerial 
sales, clerical 
craftsman 
operatives 
laborers 

services workers 
not working 
keeping house 
student 
retired 



18 
14 
18 
4 
6 
3 
11 
10 
12 
7 
8 



24 
15 
15 
6 
2 
9 
13 
10 
15 
14 
9 
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HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 
single person 

1 adult, child(ren) 

2 or more adults 
without child(ren) 

2 or more adults 
with child(ren) 



14 
16 
11 

12 
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15 
20 
11 

13 



MARITAL STATUS--These rates are not as stable over the three-yicr interval 
as other variables, but most group*? come close to the total sample rate of 
12X (except for the divorced in 1982 who show a high rate of 17%). Unlike 
attendance patterns, the never married do not show the highest rate among 
marital status subgroups. 

OCCUPATION--Professionals continue to show the highest rate of Interest, as 
they did in both live and television exposure. Similarly, as the retired 
and craftsman attendance rates were low, so arc their interest levels. 
Managerial and sales/clerical rates are slightly above the total sample 
interest rate, and their live attendance patterns were also high. 

HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION— While single-person households had both the highest 
live and the highest TV exposure rates, their interest levels are only 
slightly above the total sample's. It is the single parent household (one 
adult, with child(ren)) whose interest is strongest, while two-adult 
households with or without children slip below the total sample rate of 12%. 

At this point it is also informative to return to a subgroup studied in 
the section on socialization — those who had dance lessons at some point in 
their lives. While only SPPA'82 data are available to characterize this 
group's interest in attendance at ballet performances, the results reveal a 
higher interest rate than that found for any of the background characteris- 
tics studied in Table 6.4. 42% of these (former) ballet students are 
interested in more attendance, compared to the total sample rate of 12%. 
Once again, a very high interest rate parallels a very high attendance rate 
(22%), as well as a high rate of television exposure (43% vs. the total 
sample rate of 16% in 1982). 

Finally, the SPPA explored some of the reasons why interest does not 
translate directly into attendance. What reasons do people give, when asked 
why they don't attend as often as they'd like, or in the case of those not 
attending at all, when they say they would like to begin attending? 

Table 6.5 displays the rate at which people mention various barriers to 
attendance, and it presents results separately for recent attenders (who 
want to attend more often) and for nonattenders (who want to begin 
attending) . 

While there are some differences in the freqt^ency with which the two 
groups cite specific barriers and estimates for some barriers (e.g., cost, 
not available) are not very stable across the two survey waves, the same 
barriers pretty much dominate each group s reasons for not attending. Cost, 
availability of performances, too far a distance to travel to the 
performance, and "don't have time" are the most often mentioned barriers to 
ballet attendance in both groups, in both years. Feeling uncomfortable, 
having a handicap, concern about crime, and preferring to watch television 
are cited by fewer than 5% of each group both years. However, nonattenders 
were at least 5% more likely to mention procrastination and "too far to go." 

It's interesting to note that the two groups differ in their rates of 
exposure to televised ballet. Interested attenders are more likely than 
interested nonattenders to view ballet on television (74% vs. 52%), and 
these rates of television exposure to ballet are three to five times that of 
the adult population as a whole (15-16%). Again, interest does seem to have 
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Table 6.5: Barriers to Attending More Live Ballet: Rate of Citing Various 
Barriers to More Attendance at Live Ballet Among Last Year 
Attenders and Nonattenders* 



Among Interested Among Interested 
Attenders Attenders 



Barriers 


1982 


1985 


1982 


198i 


tickets sold out 


2% 


2% 


1% 


17. 


cost 


43 


23 


30 


3A 


not available 


29 


23 


26 


16 


feel uncomfortable 


2 


0 


1 


0 


don't have anyone to 


r* 
O 


9 


11 


11 


go wiLn 










babysitter ptoblems 


6 


7 


8 


12 


problem related to a 


2 


0 


3 


1 


handicap 










age/health problem 


1 


2 


6 


5 


too far to go 


11 


11 


16 


21 


transportat ion/ traf f ic/ 


8 


A 


8 


6 


parking problem 










crime or fear of crime 


1 


0 


3 


3 


poor quality 


3 


7 


2 


1 


prefer to watch television 


0 


2 


2 


2 


don't have time 


30 


38 


33 


37 


procrastination/ lack of 


3 


5 


11 


11 


motivation 










other 


5 


13 


A 


14 


Rate of Viewing Ballet 


7A 


** 


52 


** 


on TV: 











Note: Columns do not total 100% because more than one answer was permitted. 



^ For the sake of this analysis* nonattenders are defined as people who said 
they had not attended a live ballet performance "last year." Ar unknown 
segment of these nonattenders might well have attended less recent performances 
but the SPA data do not permit such a distinction. 

** Disruption of original sampling plan in SPA'85 prevented collection of 
data needed for this analysis. 
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behavioral significance, especially considering that many of the barriers 
mentioned in the table (tickets sold out, cost, performances not available, 
babysitter, handicap, too far to go, transportation, crime, poor quality) 
are either less likely to apply to television viewing of ballet, or 
completely irrelevant. 
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Section 7. Practical Applications of the Data 



This final section of the monograph discusses three types of recommen- 
dations drawn from SPPA findings, all of which are aimed at expanding the 
current audience for classical ballet. Some recommendations have more 
immediate applicability, while others take a long-term approach to cultiva- 
ting future ballet audiences. The recommendations fall into three 
categories: 1) those concerning arts education, 2) those concerning the 
promotion of ballet performances today, and 3) those pertaining to the 
productive use of television in complementing and/or encouraging live atten- 
dance at the ballet. 

Arts Education and the Future Ballet Audience 

Socialization data from the survey demonstrated both that exposure to 
ballet classes is related to higher levels of ballet participation as an 
adult, and that, of all arts lessons or classes studied in the SPPA, adults 
were least likely to have had ballet classes. (Rates of exposure to other 
types of arts lessons ranged from 9-A7%.) Among that 7% of the adult 
population who'd had ballet classes at some time during their lives, live 
attendance rates were 22% in 1982 and 17% in 1985, compared to the 4Z rate 
for the adult population as a whole both years. For television exposure to 
ballet, the ballet trained group had a A3% exposure rate in 1982, compared 
to the total adult population rate of 16%. 

Additionally, the SPPA data show that a broad education in the arts 
predisposes adult attendance at live performances as well as viewing of 
televised ballet. The greater the nvimber of different types of arts lessons 
an adult has had, the higher his or her participation in ballet. Yet, fewer 
than 20% of the adults surveyed recall exposure to classes in ballet, 
acting, creative writing or art appreciation, and 70% had had only one or 
two types of arts lessons or none at all. 

For dance educators and policymakers, these findings support argximents 
for better funding of school-based arts education programs. While SPPA data 
only speak directly about the eight types of arts lessons studied in that 
survey, in a broader sense they also suggest the potential for other forms 
of early introduction to ballet. Performances by commtinity dance groups in 
the schools, lecture demonstrations explaining how ballet dancers build 
their skills or how a choreographer creates a work, classroom viewing of 
videotaped performances and interviews with well known ballet f igures--these 
and other ballet exposure opportunities could also help spark interest in 
the ballet at an early and impressionable age. 

While SPPA data do not distinguish between private and class room -based 
arts lessons, it is reasonable to hypothesize that many or most of the 
ballet lessons cited in the survey referred to lessons at a private or 
community dance school. Given the clear socio-economic patterns in live 
attendance at ballet performances, this suggests it is probably p.ven more 
important that school programs reach children whose parents lack the 
resources or personal experiences to instill an appreciation for classical 
ballet at home or in private lessons. 

Finally, parents involving their children in the various arts also 
seemed to facilitate adult participation in ballet in both SPPA waves. The 
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more parents directly exposed their children to a variety of arts 
activities » the more those children came t-^ attend ballet performances as 
adults. While attendance at dance performances was not separately measured 
in the SPPA, we do know that two-thirds of the adults surveyed said their 
parents "never" took them to a theatrical performance of any kind. 

While only parental initiative can produce such parent-child activity, 
policymakers and planners might want to consider ways to encourage ballet 
companies to increase their production and promotion of performances 
specially developed to attract family attendance. Cultural broadcasters » 
for example, could schedule and promote ballet programming intended to draw 
family viewing. Or local dance organizations could be encouraged to offer 
programs and performing schedules especially conducive to parent-child 
attendance. 

In both the classroom and the home, then» SPPA data suggest that very 
purposive planning can help shape a much larger and broader audience for 
ballet in the coming generations. 

Promoting Ballet Performances Today 

The SPPA data confirm the wisdom of a range of promotion activities 
often used by ballet companies. 

One set of effective promotion practices emerges from the live audience 
overlaps studied in Section 2. We learned there that ballet attenders are 
heavy attenders of other arts activities, with for example over 50% of them 
attending classical music concerts and musicals in a given year. For those 
companies who can buy advertising space in program booklets for concerts or 
musicals preceding their own ballet performances, this is likely to be an 
effective targeting advertising dollars. Opera audiences could also be 
targeted, since ba' ' attenders are seven times more likely to go to the 
opera than the gene nlic is. 

This same "crv. ^--promotion" strategy would also apply to joint 
promotion by different performing arts organizations, or in a multiple-art 
season subscription arrangement. Or separate direct mail promotions of 
ballet season subscription opportxinities could well rely on the purchase of 
classical music, musical or opera subscription lists. 

Additionally, the finding that ballet students are very likely to 
attend live ballet performances suggests a few lower-cost promotion methods. 
Placing flyers and posters in local dance supply stores or on local ballet 
studio bulletin boards should target the kind of person most likely to 
respond to publicity about upcoming ballet performances. 

Finally, for those organizations able to obtain radio spot publicity, 
the SPPA music preference data clearly indicate classical music, opera and 
jazz programs or stations will provide effective media and time slots in 
which to schedule promotion messages, since people who attend ballets are 
very likely to listen to these types of music. 

Encouraging Television Exposure to Ballet 

The role of television programming in expanding the public's involve- 
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ment in ballet is clearly supported by the SPPA. Not only is the live 
audience quadrupled » but groups usually underrepresented in the live 
audience for ballet rely on television for most of their exposure. As 
detailed in Section 3, the very old, minorities, low income groups, non-SMSA 
residents, the less educated and the retired are both less likely than the 
average adult to attend a live ballet, and more likely to rely on television 
for most of their exposure to ballet performances. Televised ballet 
performances not only reach four times the audience that live ballet perfor- 
mances do; they also bring ballet to the kinds of people who are much less 
likely to see live performances. And even the majority of people who can 
and do attend live performances, still go to television for even more access 
to this art form. 

Clearly policymakers and cultural broadcasters can think about the 
potential for broadening and deepening this pattern, by encouraging more 
funding, production and effective promotion and scheduling of televised 
ballet performances. And, given the earlier suggestion of classroom uses of 
video, it would be encouraging to see the production of auxiliary materials 
like viewer guides, so that parents and teachers can discuss the program 
with children and guide them to learn more about the ballet through reading 
and community research projects. 

Finally, for cultural broadcasters hoping to maximize the audience for 
ballet programming, attendance overlaps with other art forms and music 
preferences can suggest both ballet program scheduling and promotion 
strategies. On-air promotions of the upcoming ballet broadcast can be aired 
near other programs likely to draw people interested in ballet programming, 
whether on the station itself or in radio programming, and ballet 
programming can be scheduled at times when the "audience flow" from earlier 
programs is most likely to maximize the audience for a televised ballet. 
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Appendix 
Copy of SPPA Questionnaire 
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LEISURE ACTIVITIES SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
National Crima Survay Supplamant 



B Typ« of tnttfview 

1 G P«rsonal 

2 □ Ttl«phon« 

Person nonmttrview — Mark (X) ra«$on 
3 □ NCS Tvp« Z 
«□ NCS Proxy 

i □ Refused LAS Uupplement only) 
e □ Othor — Sp€cif9 
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tor ttw purpoMt ot th« survty and rn»v not be ditcioscO o( r*«««s«<l to otMtt lor 
•ny purpoM 



Version 



01 



Sample 

icc3) 

JO _ 



Control number (cc 4) 
PSU I bagmani 



,CK 



iHH 
No 

Ucc5i 



A, Respondent 
Lm* No I Agt 



C. LAS respondent's own children under 1 2 years of age 
in the household 



oO None 



. Number of children 0 — 5 years old 



oD None 



■ Number of children 6—11 years old 



O. Interviewer identification 

Co<l« I Ntmt 



^ IWTIUVIE WER - Aak LAM-? H mapondmnt to If ymmn ofg^^r oldor. 



ERLC 



National Ei 
INTRODUCTIONS Tills 
ana sa Infotniatlon pcaviaaa 



INTRODUCTION 

abaut yaur lateutv mCwn/M—. Thm RuraM af iha Canoue Is oott»Bting this (nfarmatkm far the 
^ Am. (HBnd r99ppnd9nt the Phvacy Act Sratemenr LAS-13 If RHONE INTERVIEW, END 
Hia lagal autharlty far camliictlna this eurvay. It alea exptekte ttiat tlie auvvay is vohiittery 
wU ba uead far statlatlcal purpo— s aniy. Your cooparatian Is axtramely imporunt to help 
aaoHraey af thto needed intarmatlan. Contmue wtth item 1 on psge 2 




V 
E 
R 
S 
I 

O 
N 
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ERIC 



^ t?{*gr!5y qM»<gww mm aiwMit YOU W activHt— during 

UmLAST 12iimniIIm btwn 1. 19 

•«d ,1i — ' 

Durint tli« LAST 1 2 MOMTH t. did YOU «o to • IHr« |uz 
>»r t O f m uca? 

oDNo 

Yt» - How mmnr ttmm dM you do thte LAST MOMTH- - 



It ? 

1 □ Noni 
1 □ On« 
J □ 2-3 
4 0 4-5 
• □ Oormort 



2. IDurintlho LAST 12 MONTHS.) DM YOtt 90 to • 

I? TMolneludMclioffol 



■y mp h o tiy and 1 



jota 



oD No 

Ym -HowmMiyiliiModldYoudotfitoLAST MONTH? 

1 □ Nont 

2 □ One 
sD 2-3 
4 □ 4-5 

s □ 6 or mort 



a. (DuringtlwLAST 12 MONTHS,) Did you 90 to • ttvo oporo? 

oD No 

Yts - HowmonytimosdldYoudolhtoLAST MONTH7 

1 □ Nont 

2 □ One 
2 □ 2-3 
4 □ 4-5 
• n 6or nnort 



4. IDiifinsttM LAST 12 MONTHS J DM VOU 90 to • Hvo muateol 
MO 9« pMy or n wpm w nm ? Do not Indudo grodo oehool or 
school 9fOdii6tloiMi« 

oD No 

Ym - How moftYtliiidodM you do this LAST MONTH 7 

1 □ Nont 

2 □ Ont 
2 □ 2-3 
4 □ 4-5 

• n 6 or mort 



S. IDiirln9thoLAST12MONTHS») DM you go to • llvo porfor* 
loowoo of o wow tmioloo l rtogo ploy? Donotlnohidogrodo 
o d iool oc High wbIiooI productlono* 

oD No 

Yti -HowmonyllmoiidMyoudothloLAST MONTH? 

1 □ Nont 

2 □ Ont 

3 □ 2-3 

4-6 
• □ 6 or mort 



IDurlnottM LAST 12 MONTHS.) DMye«igoto« 
Mvo ballot pMf ormonco? 

©□ No 

Ytt - How mony timot dM you do ttilt LAST MONTH 7 

1 □ None 

2 □ One 

3 □ 2-3 

* □ 4-5 

• n 6 or more 



(DuiingthoLAST 12 MONTHS.) DMyouvleHwi 
ART ge l Mry or on ART musMim? 

©□ No 

Yet - How mofiy timot dM you do thit LAST MONTH 7 

1 □ None 

2 □ One 

3 □ 2-3 

4 □ 4-5 
• n 6ormore 



, IDuHng the LAST 1 2 MONTHS.) DM you ploy • mualcel 
Inotnimont in • p uhll e port ormonco or roh— ree for • public 
nmeleel porformonoe? 



qD No - SktptoSB 
1 □ Yet 



. DM you ploy ony 

oD No 
1 □ Yet 



doeeleo! muelc? 



• DM you ploy ony |on7 

oD No 
1 □ Yet 



IDurIng the LAST 1 2 MONTHS.) DM you act. Aing. 
» In a p«cb4le par fum ia nu e or rahaarea for a 



0 □ No - Skip to 10 

1 □ Yet 



. DM you oet In a non-muektal role? 

oD No 
1 □ Yet 



p DM you abig In a m ua lc el play or oporatta? 

oD No 
iD Ytt 



DM you sing in an opera? 

oD No 
iD Ytl 



DM you donoo In a ballot psrf ormanoa? 

oD No 

id Ytt 



10. 



IDurlngthaLAST 12 MONTHS.) DM you read nevalt, 
thort etorlae. poetry, or ploye? 

oD No 
1 □ Yet 



43 



Look back at items 1 ->7 Are any of thaaa items answered "Yes" AND an entry m boxes 2-5? 

0 □ No - Skip to Check Item 8 

1 □ Yes - Circle comtpondmg item numbtir in the list betow; then esk 1 1 

Jazz performance - Go to cofumn 1 end esk 1 1 
Classical muaic performance - Go to coiumn 2 end esk 1 1 
Opere — Go to column 3 end msk 1 1 
Musical play - Goto column 4 end esk 1 1 
Nor)-muaical play - Go to column 5 end esk 1 1 
Ballet ^ Goto column 6 end esk 1 T 
Art oaUary/an .nuseum - Go to column 7 end esk 1 1 



i1 • 
Itam2 < 
Hama • 
Hafn 4 ■ 
Hafn S ' 
Itame- 
i7- 



C^luiiwil -.JAZZ 



Cohwin 2 " CtAStlCAT 



Column 3 - OPERAS 



Column 4 - MUSICALS 



11. DM you 90 to a JAZZ 
parfofmanca Airiiif tti 
1 1 mofittHi prtcN* to 



11. DWroutotoa 

CLAMICAL MUSIC 



to J 



.1,1tt1. 



tlia 1 1 mofiiiia priof to 

(Lmt monthi ' 
ttiat iaf batwaafi 
1,1»»1, 



11. Did you «o to an OPERA 
pa^OfnMNiaa fMtrtnQ tlia 
1 1 montlia pclof to 



11- 



(Lmt month; 

that la* batwaan 

1.1M1, 



DM you 90 to a MUSICAL 
PLAY/OPERETTA 
during the 1 1 months 

prior to , 

tLsai month) 

tHat Iaf batwaan 

1,1981. 



19827 

oDNo 
iDYes 



19827 

oDNo 
iDYaa 



19827 

o^No 
i^Yes 



19827 

oDNo 
t DYes 



Colimwi i - W0W-MU8. PLAYS 



Column 8 ^ SALLET 



Column 7 - ART GALLERIES 



NOTES 



11. Did you «o to a NON- 
MUSICAL PLAY during 
tha 1 1 montha prior to 



11. DM you go to a BALLET 
paHuf manca during tlia 
1 1 iffiofitha priaf to 



11. 



fUtr month) 
la, batwaan 
1,1981. 



(Lmt monthi 
that la. batwaan 
1,1981, 



DM you go to an ART 
QALLERY/ART 
MUSEUM during the 
11 montha prior to 

fLmt month! 

that la* batwaan 
1,1981, 



19827 

oDNo 
t DYes 



19827 

oDNo 
iDYes 



19827 

o^No 
iDYes 




Look back at itams 1 —6. Are any of theaa itemt answered "Yes" AND comem an entry m boxes 1 - 57 

0 □ No - Skip to I3e 

1 □ Yes -> DrcfecorresporK^ino Item number in rhe/fstbetow; than ask 12 

Itam 1 — Jazz performances 

Ham 2 - Classical music performances 

Ham 3 ^ Operas 

Ham 4 * MiJtk:al plays 

Ham 6 - Non>rmiaicel plays 

Ham 8 - Ballets 



12. Read- 

' FOR PiHSONAL INTERVIEW 

PMaaa laok at tha kbMa of 
iand). 



onthiaeard. (HendfleshcerdLAS'11 ) Thinking baek to the 



land), ate., you attandad ckiring tha LAST 1 2 MONTHS, In which kinda of placet were thasa per- 



formanaaahaM7 Any athar ktoid gf pla€a7 (Merk eil thet epply.} 
> FOB TBLEPHONB INTBBVIBW 

I'm goMg to raad you a Hat of tha kkMa of plaeas whara parformanaaa ara held. (Read caregones from flashcard LAS- 11 ) 

IliSJiS? haak to tha , (and), . Und), ate, you attended during the LAST 1 2 

MONTHS, kt wfdah kbida gf plea as wara thaaa part ormanoae haM7 Any other kkM of plaoa7 IMerkellthetepply.} 
-%i n CoNaga f acttty 

Etamamary or high achod facility 
sJD Church, aynagogue, moaqua, or other facUHy ataodated with a raligioua organization 
4 □ Tha "Y" (YMCA. YWCA, YMHA. VWHA) 
i □ Concert halt, opare house, or euditonum 

• □ Theater or dtnnar theater 

7 □ Night club or coffee house 
s □ Library 

• □ Museum or art gallery 

10 □ Park or other open air facility 

11 □ Other -Spedfy^ 



#OIIMiA».rit.t^t 



BARRIERS TO PARTICIMTION 



^2m. PERSONAL 
INTERVIEW 

TBLBPHONE 
INTERVIEW 



► PI«> yl o y li m tHte cm^. (Showffthcvd LAS-W) F«w fMopto cmn do •vorything thoy would Hlio to 
do. »JrtWT~««WJo^«fthothl«9.|^ 

would Tou do mofo otton tliMi you Novo DURING THE LAST 12 MONTHS? 

7?" • thliigo thot oomo pM»plo Mit to do. AttoiMl mead categories from 



► 



!iff!^'*-'^-^ l° L ' '" » l^'P'* — " *» ryr^Wng Wi«y would Hkm to do. But H youcouWdo .nyof 



(Mtrk bH tfm apQty: thf\ Btk 13b for BBCh merked categoryJ 

1 □ Jazz muMC pert onnancM — Go to column 1 andaeik 13b 

2 □ CtMticolmuticpeHormancei- Go fo column 2 end Mk fdb 

3 □ Oporas Gotoeolumn3 9ndmmk 13b 

4 □ Musicelpleyt.operottai -Goto co/umn 4 end eek T 3b 
s □ Norwnusicalplayi — Go to column Send aeik 13b 

a □ Ballet performences — Go to column 6 end ask T 3b 

7 □ Ar gaHonet or ertmuacume -Go to column 7 and aefc Tub 

I □ Noneoftheae — Skip to T 4 



Column 1 - JAZZ 


1 doiumn i ~ eUMIdAL 


Column 3 — qpehAs 


Column 4 — MUSICALS 


1 3b. What aro tho toaeowe 


13b. tVhti an itia raaaona ujil 


1 «D« vvnoi uw ma raaaone 


1 3b. What ara the raaeone you 


you did itot aMand «l AZZ 


dM not Maud CLASSh 


you dM not attend 


did not attend MUSICAL 


MUSIC psnriNi. 


CAL MUSIC PiRFOR. 


OPERAS inoro often? 


PLAYS/ OPERETTAS 


MAMCESmorooltan? 


MANCCS Hiora often? 


AnV OtilOP ffttMflMI? tUlMrk 


mora often? Any othei 


AnyodMrraMon? (Mtrk 


Any thar roaaan? (Mark 


aUthutmppfyJ 


raeeon? (Markstlthtt 


atf t/iet MpqlyJ 


air that app/y./ 


•pply.i 


1 □ Tickett told out 


1 □ Tickets told out 


1 n Tickets sold out 


• 1 ■wKvis lom Out 


2 n Coit 




2 n Cost 


2 □ Cost 


3 n Not evailalile 


3 □ Not available 


3 □ Notevetleble 


3 □ Not svsiiabie 


4 □ Feel uncomforteblf 


4 □ Feel uncomfortable 


4 □ Feel uncomforteble 


4 n Feel uTKomfortabie 


i G Don't have anyone to go with 


s n Don't havs anyone to go with 


s □ Don't heve enyone to go with 


• □ Don't have anyone to go with 


• n Babytmer problem t/Muat 


■ rn Babvtitter BrobtemayMust 


• U DeDYBiTiet prooHimsrMuSi 


s D Babysitter problems/Must 


care for chHdren 


cars forchHdren 


care for children 


cere for clvldren 


7 □ Problem related to a handicap 


7 □ Problem related to a handicap 


7 n Problem relsted to s hendicep 


7 C Probie.n releted to e hendicap 


i □ Problim relatad to agayhealth 


s □ Problam related to age/health 


s □ Problem releted to ege/heatth 


s □ Problem related to age/health 


i □ Toofertogo 


s □ Too far to go 


a □ Too far to go 


t n Too ffer to go 


10 n Trantportation/Traffic/Paric 


10 □ Transportation/Treffic/Park- 


10 Q Trensportstion/Trsffic/Psrk' 


1ft TrflncnArTfltinn/TrJillic /Dark . 


ing problems 


mg problems 


ing problems 


mg problems 


11 □ Cnme or f ear of cnms 


1 1 n Cnms or fear of cnme 


1 1 □ Cnme or feer of cnme 


11 D Cnme or feer of crime 


12 □ Poor quslity/Not very good. stc. 


12 n Poor quelity/Not very good, etc 


1 2 □ Poor quekty/Not very good, etc 


12 n Poor guekty/Not very good etc 


13 □ Prsfsf to wstch TV 


13 □ Pref r to wetch TV 


13 □ Prefer to wetch TV 


13 □ Prefer to wetch TV 


14 □ Don't havs tims 


14 □ Don't hevs time 


14 □ Don't have ome 


14 □ Don't have time 


i» □ Procrestmation/Lacli of 


1 s n ProcraatmationyLack of 


ia 0 Procrastmetion/Lack of 




motivation 


motivation 


mottvetion 


motivetion 


IS □ Other - Spedfy, 


ia □ Other - SpocifYy 
* 


ie □ Other — Spoeify^ 


ia □ Other - Specify, 




^mIimmm a MAI t W 

wowniHi o — PA LLC T 




NOTES 


4 4A*0 A _ — ■ M M M 

1 «D. Wnat ara thm foaaofia 


1 3b. What nra Iho raaaone 


1 3b. What aea the raaaone you 




you wo fiui aisano 


you dM not ottand 


did not ottand ART 




NON-MUSICAL PLAYS 


BALLIT PBIirOR* 


OALLERieS/ART 




NiOffo of%afi7 Any otltof 


MANCBSoMra often? 


MUSEUMS mora often? 




voooonf iiwanc ae inai 


Any otnar roMon? rManc 


Any other raoaon? (Mvk 






Bllthtt apply J 


BlIthMt Mpply.) 




1 □ Tidiats sold out 


1 □ Tickets SOW out 


1 n Tickets sold out 




2 □ Cost 


2 □ Cost 


2 □ Cost 




3 □ Not available 


3 □ Not sveileble 


3 □ Not svsilsble 




4 □ Feei uncomfortabla 


4 □ Feel uncomforteble 


4 n Feel uncomfoneble 




i □ Don't have enyone to go wfth 


i □ Don't heve anyone to go with 


s □ Don't have anyone to go with 




s □ Bebysfttar problems/Must 


s □ Babysiner problems/Must 


e □ Babysitter problems/Must 




care for children 


cere for children 


care for cNldren 




7 n Problem related to a handicap 


7 □ Problem releted to e hendicap 


7 □ Problem releted to e hendicep 




s □ Problam relatad to agt /health 


a n Problem releted to ege/heelth 


e n Problem releted to ege/heelth 




• □ Too far to go 


t n Toofertogo 


e n Too far to go 




10 □ Tranaportatlon/Traffic/Park- 


10 □ Tranaponetlon/Traffic/Pani- 


10 n Transportation/Traffic/Perk* 




Ing problanis 


Ing problems 


Ing pfoMams 




11 □ Cflmaorfaerofchma 


11 □ Crime or fear of crime 


11 □ Crime or feer of cflrvM 




12 □ Poor qualitv/Not very good, ate. 


12 □ Poor quakty/Not very good. etc. 


It □ Poor qualrty/Not very good. etc. 




13 □ Prefer to Witch TV 


13 □ Prefer to wetch TV 


13 □ Prefer to wetch TV 




14 □ Don't have timt 


14 □ Don't heve time 


14 □ Don't have time 




11 □ Procrastinatron/lack of 


IS □ Procrsstination/Leck of 


IS n Prorrsstinstion/Lack of 




motivation 


motivetion 


motivstion 




IS □ Other - Specify , 


ie □ Other • Spec/fy/ 


ie □ Other - Spi9Cify / 
ft 













^4 
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ERIC 



MEDIA PARTICIPATION 



14. Appr^jJtnafhr how mmny houn of teto vl a iow do you 
dov7 



Number off hours 



0 □ Nono/Oon't watch tol«vwon 



1 io. During tho LAST 12 IMONTHS, did you wateh • |mz 



oQNo 
1 □ Yas 



b. (Ourino ttio LAST 1 2 MONTHS J Did you IImmi to • 
Ian pfogrom ofi roAo7 

«□ No 
1 □ Yas 



c. (During ttio LAST 1 2 MOKTHS*) DM you 
focofdo or tapoo7 

No 

1 □ Yat 



dotontoion 



During Iho LAST 12 MONTHS, dM you 
oeteMte 

oDno 
1 □ Yat 



b. (During llw LAST 12 MONTHS*) DM you Itoton to 



0 □ No 

1 □ Yo» 



o. IDuring tfco LAST 1 2 MONTHS,) DM you Umn to 



oD No 
1 □ Yoi 



1 7o. During tbo LAST 12 MONTHS, dM you watoli on opora 



0 □ No 
t □ Yot 



<P"^ LAST 1 2^M ONTHS,) DM you 
opofo mmmAc pfogfoin on fodio7 



Baton to on 



oDNo \ 



1 7c. (During tho LAST 1 2 MONTHS,) DM you Ustan to eparo 
muole fooof di or tofMs7 

No 

iD Ym 



1 So. During tho LAST 12 MONTHS, dM you watch m musical 
atogo ploy or on oporatto on talav iaM n7 Excluda movi* 
var a lon a of hnmIcoI ploya ond oparottas. 

oQ No 
1 □ Yes 



. (During tho LAST 1 2 MONTHS.) DM you listan to i 
mualcal ataga play or on oporotts on radko7 

©□No 
1 □ Yes 



c. (During tho LAST 12 MONTHS.) DM you Ustan to a 

» ploy or on oporatta on rocords or tapa87 



oQ No 
1 □ Yas 



ISO. During tho 



LAST 1 2 MONTHS. dM you watch a non- 
ploy on tolavlaton7 Donotlndudo 
orTVaarioa. 



oD No 
1 □ Yas 



b. (During tho LAST 1 2 MONTHS.) OM you llstsn to a radio 
I of a non-mualeol stoga play7 



oQ No 
1 □ Yas 



20. (During tho LAST 1 2 MONTHS.) DM you watch a ballat 



oD No 
1 □ Yss 



21. During tho 



LAST 12 MONTHS. dM you watch a 
art ga l larias or 

7 




22o. R99d - 

^ KmPCf^SONAHHTEBVIEW 

Ptooaaloolittha typoa of wwwio Matod on thia card. {H9ndrw9f)ond0ntflBUhcardLAS't2.) Which of thosa typas of music 
doyoulllioloHatonte7 Any othortvpo7 (Mark att tttst appiy.i 

^ FOR TELEPHONE INTERVIEW 

rmgoMgtor— dygMgHatol— ma typaa of mualc. As I rood tha Hat. toll mo wMeh of thoaa typas of muak: you IHca to 
llotonto7 ^Aaadcata9oria«fromflaahcardiAS-f2.; Any othar typa7 (Mark all thst 9PQiy.) 

1 □ Ctowtral/Chambaf imiaic 

2 □Opara 

3 □ Oparatta/Broadwav musicals/Show tunas 

ft □ Soul/Sluat/Rhythm and bluas 
sDeigband 
7 □ Country-wastam 
s □ Bluagrass 

s □ Rock 

10 □ Mood/Easy Hstemng 

11 □Folk 

12 □ 8arbanihop 
1) □ Hymns/Ooapal 

14 DOlhwr - Sp^fy 

1ft □ah 



IS □ Nono/Don't Bka to totan to muaic 




la mora than ona typa of muatc or "AIL" markad in 22a7 
oD No -Skip to 23a 
1 □ Yas 



22h. V«ii mon tM na d you Nko to ttotan to (Raad cafgonan markad in 22a} . Which of 
iEntat c&twgory numbarJ 



thoaodoyou Hko baat7 



0 □ No or>a typa bast 



.Catagory mimbar 
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ERIC 



RECREATION LIFE STYLE 


OTHER PARTICIPATION 


23«. DMHngtlMLAtTl2M0NTHS«dld YOU 90 out to th« 
movlos? 

oG No 
iD Ytt 


24. During tha LAST 12 MONTHS, did you visit a scianca 
muaaum, natural history nuaaum, or tha lika? 

oG No 
1 G Yes 


b. OMyoMQOtoonyiport*«vont»otoll7 Includoboth 
profMtiofMl ond omotour oports ovant*, roQordlou of 
whothor on admiMlon fo# wm cho^vod* 

oD No 
1 G Y.f 


2R. IDurr'41 tho lmST 12 MONTHS,) Did you visit an historic 
^ar> or monumont, or tour buildings, or naighborhoods 

tfd^V #ftkAlo i^tM#i'sa'If ft a M I <^ 1, •.^^i.AA^ 

•vr «fivir nivsonv Or OVSiQII VttllMr 

oG No 
1 G Yes 


c. Did you vltH • soo, arbofotum, or botanical gmr^? 

oG No 

iG Yoi 


26. IDuring tho LAST 12 MONTHS,) Did you raad, or hstan 
to a roading, of poatry? 

oG No 
1 □ Yes 


d. Did you ploy cord oomoa, iM>«rd Qomas, alactronic 
gamat, pInbaU, or any othar ahnilor gamoa? 

oG No 

iG Yes 


27. (During tha LAST 12 MONTHS,) Did you visit an art or 
craft fair or festival? 

oG No 
tG Yas 


a. During tho LAST 12 MONTHS, did you 90 to on amttaa- 
mont or thoma pwh, • eamhrol, or a aimilw piMa of 
antartainffiant? 

oG No 
iG Yas 




ZS. IDuring tho LAST 12 MONTHS,) Did you take lessons or 
a daaa in IHoratura* croativa writing, art, photography, 
craft orta, bollat, music, ortha llica? 

oG No 
iG Yas 


t. Did you log, Hft walgKu, wolic, or partlcipata in any 
othor aioreiaa program? 

oG No 
1 G Yas 




29. IDurino tha LAST 12 MOiyTHS 1 Did vfui work with 
pottory, coromica, jewelry, or do any laatharwork, 
fnaulworfc, or abniiar crafts? 

oG No 


g. DWyouparticlpMalnMiyaponapctivitv.auch asaoftball, 
boakatboll, goM, bowling, akNng, tonnia, or tho Illia7 

oG No 

1 G Yes 


1 G Yes 


30. During tha LAST 1 2 MONTHS, did you do any weaving, 
crocNoting, quilting, noodlapoint, aawing, or similar 
crefta? 

oG No 
1 G Yes 


h. Did you do any camping, hiking, conoaing, or any ocbar 

^■hIIa* tfM*#ri4«kJka A4bMMtew> 

■mNfar oiimoor ■cwny r 

oG No 

iG Ya. 


31. IDuring tha LAST 12 MONTHS,) Did you do any work in 
a mualoal or non^nuaicol play* an opera, or e ballet 
production? Ir«cluda working on lights, eots, coatumas, 
promotion, ofc„ but not parformmg. 

oG No 
1 G Yes 


i. During tho LAST 12 MONTHS, did you road books or 

mm^mMmWmmf 

oG No 
iG Yas 


32. IDuring tho LAST 12 MONTHS,) Did you do eny work in e 
|on or claaalcal mualc performance? Include working on 
llghta, aats, promotion, otc., but not parforming. 

oG No 

1 G Yes 


J. Did you do voluntaar or charity work? 

oQ No 

iG Yes 


k. Did you work on a eolloctkm aueh as stamps, coins. 


aholls. or tha Uko? 

oG No 

iG Yas 


33. (During tha LAST 12 MONTHS,) Did you work on eny 
croativa writinga auch ee stories, poams, plays, end 
tha lika? EHCkido any writing dona es part of a course 
roqulromant. 

oG No 
1 G Yes 


1. Did you propara apaclol gourmat maals for tha plaasura 

of dokigH? 

oG No 


iG Yas 


34. IDuring tha LAST 1 2 MONTHS,) Did you make 
pbotogropha, movies, or vidoo tapM as en ertieilc 
•olH^7 

oG No 
iG Yes 


m. Old YOti mofca rapairs or improtamonto on your own 
hoilia or MMtor vaMttl^Y 

oG No 


iG Yas 


35. IDuring the LAST 1 2 MONTHS,) Did you do eny 
pokiting, drawing, sculpture, or printmaking 
octivltlaa? 

oG No 
\ G Yes 


n. Did you work wKh Indoor plonU or do any gardoning for 
piooaura r 

oG No 
iD Yas 
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may hav« taken at any tIfffM In your 
Hava you IVtR ttteii iMtona or • 
voloa tvalninfi or ^layln^ afi 

oD No 

Yat - DM yau tilia Hiaaa laaaona 

(Msrk aff that mtp^ ) 
iD Uaathan12yaaraald7 
20 12-17vaaraold7 
sD 1S-24yaaraold7 
40 2taraMv7 



orclaaaaayou 



Irak 



b^tHa^a you tVlW f Mn UM o n t ar • olaas) In 
aiiali aa aaytptyfa^ palMlnQy pHnt inalilnQy 
fMm maMn^y a€a«T 

oD No 

Yas Old yoMtafcalhaaalaaaont whan 

(Marfc all tfwt app^J 
1 □ Laos than 12 yaaraoW 
2^ 12*l7vaafaoM7 
iD 18-24 yaaraawr 
«□ 26aroMar7 



vlaual trta 



cINava ya« IVm takan 



Of • olaM) In aetkiff or 



oD No 

Yas - DMy ula l i athaaa 
(Mark a» That «pp^.) 
yU UMtfian12yaaraald7 
2^ 12-17vaaraoW7 
%n 1S-24yaaraald7 
«□ 26af aMar7 



d.lHava you IVER takan 

No 

Ym * DM yau laka Hiaaa 

(M9fk all that appty.) 
1 □ |jaaaihan12yaaraoM7 
2^ 12-17yaaraoM7 
iQ 1S-24y«araaM7 
«□ 26af0Mw7 



art class) In balla«7 



whan you wsra — 



Art sither of rstpondent's parents present during 
asking off 37s- 38b? 

0 □ No 

1 □ Ysf 



1 



Ask 37a 



37a« 


Tha foHawkiQ Quaatlons 


ara about acthrHMs in ths 




Hama whan you wara «r< 


Mvingup. 




DM your paranta — — ar a 


lhar adult matfibars of ths 




nauaanaia— — aavan lo o 


lasaiMi mitsic or o|vvtv 




occaalonaliy, or na¥ar7 






1 □ Oftsn 






2 □ OccssionsllY 






3 □ Nsvsr 




b. 


Tska you to art musaum 


• or gatlarias oftan, occa* 




alonaky, or navar7 






1 □ Oftsn 






2 □ Occssfonslly 






3 □ Nsvsr 




c« 


Tako you to plays, dancs or elassteal music parlor- 




mancas <oflan, oocaalonally, or navar)7 




1 □ Oftsn 






2 □ Occstionslly 






3 □ Nsvsr 




d. 


Ewoaursfs you to raad k 


ooks wMch wara not roquirad 






udlSB <oftan, occaslonally, or 




navar)7 






1 □ Oftsn 






2 □ OccssionsUy 






3 □ Nsvsr 






a . IHava vau tVIR takan 



oD No 

Ym- DMyoulaka 
(Mark aH that apply.) 
1 □ Laoaihan12yaaraold7 
lU 12-17yaaraoM7 
%n 18-24 yaaraoM? 
«□ 2Baf oMar7 



)ki 



artiaii you wara ^ — 



f. IMaya you I VEW takan Isas n na ar a alasa) ki penary. 



araft-art7 

oU No 

Ym - DM yau taka tfiaaa 

iMatK aU that apply J 
Laatltean12yaaraaM7 

2^ 12-17yaafaoM7 
18*24 yaavaoM7 

«□ 29aroMar7 



lasaana whan you wara — — 



Q.IHava yau EVER takan a daaa) ki art sppraclatlon 



oD No 

Ym * DM you taka thaaa lassons whan you wara— « 

IMafk all that applyJ 
1 □ Lass than 12 yaara aM7 
zQ 12-17 yaarsold7 
sD 18-24 yaarasM? 
4D28«roMw7 



h.|Nava Tau iVBR takan • atoMl ki 

oD No 

Yas - DM voM taka thaaa laaoona 

tMatk all that apply.l 
1 □ Laaitlian12yaaraaM7 
lO 12-17faara4M7 
sQ 18-24 yaaraoM7 
«□ 28oraldw7 



Look St Control Csrd items 1 3a. b. and c to 
datsrmins whathsr rssporxtent's parents are 
housshold mambsrs. 

1 □ Natthsr psrsnt is housshoid membsr - Read (a) 

ana ASK 38aand38to. 

2 □ Both parantt srs housafioM mambers - 

TranscHbs fatfiar's atlucation to 38a and 
mothar'a aducatton to 38b t}a9ad on cc 21 

and 22. BND INTSRVIEW. 

3 □ Only f athsr is s household member - Raad (a) 

and ASK 38b. Trantcriba fathar's edbcstion to 
3Safromcc21 and 22. 

4 □ Only mothsr is a housefiold member - Raad (a) 

andASK3ea. Tranacriba mother' s aducattcn 
to38bbaaadonce21 and22. 



® 



Now I'd Hkataaak you a quaa tl an about your parent's 
aduaatlan. This kifarwiatlon, along wHh tha other kifor- 
motion ki this aurvay« wW be used to study tha ralatlen. 
ship between theee thkigs and participation ki tha aru. 
What le tha Mfheet grade <or year) of regular echool 
yaur FATHER aonipleted7 

1 □ 7th grade or less 

2 □ 8th grade 

sQ 9th- 11th grades 

4 □ 1 2th grade 

I n CoUege (did rwt complete) 

s □ Completed college (4 • yeers) 

7 □ Don't krww 



What la tha higheet grade (or year) of regular echool 
your MOTHER panipleted7 

1 □ 7th grede or Icsf 

2 □ 8th grede 

3 □ 9th- 1 1th grades 

4 □ 12th grade 

I □ College (did r>ot complete) 
e □ Completed college (4 • yeers) 
7 □ Don't kr>ow 



NOTES 



Pagt7 
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